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BY MISS C. 


“ Are you writing for the December number of 
the Columbian Magazine?” asked a certain dear 
friend of mine, who came into my room just as I 
was sitting down to my desk yesterday. 

“ Yes, [ shall begin this morning, if you do not 
prevent me.” 

“ Don’t flare up, my dear; I have no intention 
of preventing or hindering you. Have you a 
subject ?” 

“ Yes ; I was thinking of founding a little story 
upon the remarkable exploit of our village ama- 
zons the other day, but if you have anything 
better to suggest, my alms-basket is at your feet ; 
I shall be grateful to you for any aid to my 
invention.” 

“1 do not expect your gratitude. I know there 
are no people more tenacious of the old proverb, 
‘many hands spoil the broth,’ than you writers. I 
was about—very modestly—to make a suggestion. 
You are going to write a story for the magazine ; 
the country is dragged with stories.” 

“ No more of that,‘ if you love me, Hal.’ ” 

My friend proceeded: “ Suppose you abandon 
fiction for once.” 

“ Why—my story is founded on fact.” 

“ Rather a small foundation,” interposed one of 
those fair young amazons, whose brave deeds I 
would fain have illustrated. “ Your foundations 
are like city lots; so narrow that you are com- 
pelled to run your structure far up into the air.” 

“T have, at least, one advantage,” I replied. 
“ This sort of structure does not betray its want 
of solidity.” ’ 

“ Perhaps not,” resumed my friend, “ but the 
unreality weakens the impression ; so soon as an 
article is found to be ‘a leetle mixed; to borrow 

Vor. 7.—No. 1. 
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our Western friend’s expression, the adulterating | 
matter vitiates the whole. But to come to the 
point, it seems to me that at this closing and solemn 
season of the year, ii would be well to intersperse 
the stories of a magazine with something better 
adapted to the December of our lives.” 

“But will our public take broth and biscuit, 
when all sorts of piquant preparations are got up 
for them by the cunning artistes of such works?” } 

“Try them. The late Mathew Carey, himself 
a doer of good, proposed that records of virtue in 
private life should be made. Such records might i 
do something in this imitative world to stimulate 
the zeal of profitable emulation, or at least to ? 
awaken our confidence and hope in humanity. } 
Pardoui me if I repeat that however strong the 
assurance may be of a fact foundation, there is } 
always uncertainty attached to a fictitious narra- 
tive. I speak for myself; on my mind there is 
all the difference in the effect of a real and an | 
imaginary character that there is in the landscape 
of this morning—distinct, clear and defined in this 
brilliant sunshine—and that of yesterday, exag- 
gerated and dimmed by the floating mist.” 

I sighed over my craft, but I could not but 
acknowledge that there was justice in my friend’s 
criticism. My thoughts turned to those tenants 
of our new made graves to whom le had alluded ; | 
persons of no eventful history nor very marked 
character, but whose example, for that very reason, | 
might better harmonize with general experience. 
They were hidden in their lowly estate and, like 
the lakes deep set in the bosom of our hills, they } 
were a serene mirror of Heaven. And now that | 
with the leafy veil that shrouded these, their natu- / 
ral types, their vei! of life has fallen, it is fitting 
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that the beam of their pure lives should extend 
beyond the very narrow limit of their mortal 
career, 

The brilliant examples of those eminent men 
and women, whose biographies are trumpeted 
through the world, are not adapted to the every 
day’s wants of a medium condition. What have 
the wives of our American citizens, or those of 
our village artizans and country farmers, in com- 
mon with Madame de Stael, Madame de Genlis, 
the mistresses of Louis Fourteenth, or even the 
“eminent women of England ? ” 

Our home productions are better suited for our 
home market, and we believe there are women 
in our towns and villages whose domestic; uncon- 
scious virtues, not elicited or set off by uncommon 
circumstances, would be far more edifying to the 
million than the blazonry of great real names, or 
the possible perfection of imaginary characters. 
But the true story must be told, and this remaizs 
to be done by some master hand. Our kumbler 
task is to record a few traits in the characters of 
two of our village maidens who have fallen with 
the falling year. 

Harriet Gale was known among her own set as 
a quiet, kind-hearted, industrious girl, who per- 
formed her duties well and said nothing about 
them. They were to her the allotted work of life 
and she did them cheerfully, without any apparent 
thought of difficulty in the task or merit in its 
accomplishment. ‘Two or three years since she 
was invited to live with a sister who was well 
established somewhere in the vast West. 

She found a happy and exciting home there and 
was delighted with her improved condition. It 
must be confessed that our emigrants from New 
England, in their earnest struggle for the good 
things of this life, sometimes forget the command- 
ment, “ Honor thy father and thy mother.” Their 
thoughts are on their fair fresh fields, standing 
thick with corn, and they do not, like Joseph, 
remember the old man whom they may have left 
etraitened at home. Our friend Harriet did re- 
member him. Her father is aged, and hearing 
that her presence and filial ministry were becom- 
ing important to him, she did not hesitate for a 
moment to sacrifice her agreeable position to his 
cornfort and, “true to the kindred points of Heaven 
and home,” she returned to him. 

There is too little sympathy between youth and 
age; it is difficult to make activity and repose 
harmonize. The stream of love and care, sacri- 
fice and benefaction, naturally runs down from 
parent to child, and to this order of nature the 
parent's love is generally adequate. But when, as 
sometimes toward the close of life, the stream is to 
be turned and the child isto minister to the parent, 
the exigence requires an extraordinary virtue in 
both. The child’s mid-day must be somewhat 
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dimmed, if not obscured—the parent's chill twilight 
must be warmed and brightened—each must con- 
form to the other. 

“] thought it a privilege,” said Harriet to me, 
when first I made her acquaintance a few weeks 
before her death, “to come home and do what I 
could for father.” 

“ Father is always kind and always cheerful— 
he never lets anything worry him, come what will, 
and he has had enough to make other men disap- 
pointed and fractious—poor old man! I am atraid 
he will miss me! I said to him this morning, 
father, I dont know who will keep your accounts 
and mend your pens when I am gone.” 

“ He did not answer me. 
will give up. I know he will—he is used to it!” 

Here was no exaggeration of her importance--- 
no selfish or egotistic fear that she should be for- 
gotten. 

Harriet had a step-mother, a name that is for 
the most part a signal for the revolt of the affec- 
tions—a relation that enlists all the mean jealousies, 
selfishnesses and asperities that beset domestic life, 
and in truth is so involved in difficulties that few 
seem to think it worth while to struggle against its 
tendencies. 

“ Tt seems,” said Miss Gale to me, with a sweet 
smile, “when mother (her step-mother) comes 
into that door as if an angel entered my room.” 
She has made this room seem to me like the gates 
of Paradise. I have many kind hands to smoeth 
my pillow, but there is no hand like mother’s!’ 

I would abstain from published praise of living 
worth, but I cannot forbear saying that there must 
have been an equal fidelity in both parties to make 
this happiness. God’s servants are the only true 
alchymists—they alone turn the baser metals to 
gold. 

There are few of the relations of life that pro- 
duce the happiness of which He who “ set the 
solitary in families” has made them capable 
How many barren or half tilled fields are there in 
dor iestic life. We cease to wonder at the abuses 
of the conjugal relation—that relation most beset 
with difficulties and most liable to abuse—when we 
see parents and children, brothers and sisters, fail 
to reap the golden harvest of which their Heavenly 
Father has sown their fields at broad cast. 

I saw Harriet Gale when she was fast sinking 
away with consumption. She was so cheerful and 
manifested so hearty an interest in all the village 
concerns, that I took it for granted that, like many 
persons in that disease, she was deluded as to its 
progress, and I was taken by surprise when our 
kind village dress-maker having sent her word she 
was prevented coming to watch with her, by some 
fancy dresses which must be finished for a fancy 
ball to be given on the next evening, (the 4th of 
July,) she said, “ Well, I don’t envy them; death 


He could not ; but he 
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looks pleasanter to me than life ever did. I have 
enjoyed living too!” she added, with a sweet 
amile. 

How few there are who on such an occasion 
would not have indulged in some lamentation over 
the frivolity of the world, in which, alas! for poor 
human nature, a drop of pharasaical self-compla- 
cency would have mingled. Harriet Gale’s pure 
spirit was like those healthy atmospheres that’ dis- 
infect whatever they embrace. 

It was on the same eve of our festival of inde- 
pendence that, raising her feeble head and looking 
through the window at the stars, she said, “It is a 
clear night and I think we shall have a pleasant 
day to-morrow I hope so, for it is a pity to have 
so many people disappointed.” 

Such cheerful and gentle sympathies are rarely 
felt in the midst of suffering, (Miss Gale’s was 
extreme at this time,) and they are therefore more 
impressive than strong and bold expressions of 
religious triumph. 

She used no threadbare phrases to express her 
feelings, nor seemed for a moment to think there 
was anything unusual about them. Her face and 
tones were uniformly quiet and cheerful. She said 
to me with her habitual] and never to be forgotten 
smile, “ My happiest hours have been in this 
room !” 

* But you have suffered here extremely,” I re- 
plied. 

* Yes,” she answered, “ but God is good, and 
if it were better that I should be removed with 
less suffering I certainly should be.” 

Harriet Gale had been from her early youth a 
member of the Methodist church, and her familiar 
friends looked upon her death but as the fitting 
conclusion to the Christian fidelity of her life. 

Those strangers who were admitted to the pri- 
vilege of seeing her in the last extremity, for the 
first time, saw how it was that the sting of death 
was taken away, and heard, mingling with her 
sweet tones, ‘/t is [—bhe not afraid.’ 

‘The Lord taketh pleasure in his people. He 
will beautify the meek with salvation.’ 


It is but two Sundays since the body of another 
of these meek servants of their Lord was reve- 
rently borne into our beautiful little church and 
set down before the chancel, while her pastor in- 
terpreted the occasion to our hearts and held before 
us the instruction of her life and the consolation of 
her death. 

She had endured a life-time of invalidism by 
bending like a reed before the relentless blast. 
For many years she had supported herself and 
contributed to the support of her family with her 
needle, and by doing, that worst paid of all labor, 
plain sewing. To “ stitch, stitch, stitch,” was the 
business of her life, and it was done with such 
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fidelity and completeness that her employers be- 
came her friends. She never brought reproach or 
self-reproach upon herself by unpunctuality. Her 
work when done was well done; so well that I 
believe it would be difficult to estimate the amount 
of comfort she has produced by her humble minis- 
try. No seam of hers ripped, no button came off, 
no string was wanting. Thus a world of petty 
vexation was saved—a world of that chafing and 
fretting that makes up so much of the friction of 
life. 

She was free from an infirmity very common 
among our people who, while they sell their ser- 
vices, soothe their pride, wounded by the implied 
inferiority, by telling you, with no thought of abat- 
ing the money compensation but asking a little 
more than the thing is worth, that they will! do it 
to oblige you. Thus ‘ to accomodate you’ you are 
permitted to board in a family at the highest price 
going, you have the‘ privilege’ of hiring a horse or { 
buying a turkey, or, purely to oblige you, your sew- 
ing is done. Our friend was quite above this sort 
of cant. She wanted employment and she was 
grateful for it, and so the relation between her and 
her employer had its reciprocal dlessing. 

She knew the value of her moderate gains. 
They secured to her independence and gave a ) 
comfortable aspect to her family. Some years ago | 
the price of sewing in our village was considerably 
advanced and it was recommended to her to raise 


, 


her prices. “ No,” she said, “ I am quite satisfied 
with the provision my goed God has made for me.” 

Her pale face and attenuated form told the story’ > 
of her life of bodily suffering, but that pale face 
was lighted up with contentment, patience and 
cheerfulness, so that to her seemed already accom- 
plished the promise to the faithful, ‘ They shall be 
like Him for they shall see Him as He is.’ She 
saw her Father in her God. 

Not long before her death a subscription paper 
was offered to her for money to adorn our burial- 
place. She cheerfully rose on her bed and wrote 
her name for the last time, saying, “ It is pleasant 
to me to think that I shall be laid to rest in that 
beautiful place.” 

Her life so gradually and gently faded away that > 
neither she nor her friends were aware of the 
diminution of her light till it was nearly extinct. 
Then, when a loving and devoted sister told her she 
had not many hours to live, she asked to be left for 
a little while to herself. And when that sacred 
communion, which words could but imperfectly 
have interpreted, was over, she sang with a low but 
sustained voice a part of the hymn beginning 
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“ How beautiful it is to die,” she said, and while 
the words were passing from her lips her soul 
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realized its holy vision and passed from the dead 
body to eternal life. 
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“ Around thy earthly tomb let roses rise, an 
everlasting Spring, in memory of that delightful 


So lived with swect patience and so died with $ fragrance which was once from thy mild manners 


sublime faith our village seamstress— Harriet 
Greenleaf. 
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quietly exhaled.” 


BY MISS ANNA BLACKWELL. 


Sxy-caNnopy bendeth 
O’er weltering wave, 
Where wild ocean lendeth 

Sweet Mary a grave. 


Sweet Mary, the fairest 
Her village had seen, 

Of blue eye the rarest, 
Of spirit serene. 


How light in the dance 
Were her small bounding feet, 
How bright was her glance, 
And her laughter how sweet. 


And her quick tears would glisten 
Like dew-drops in June, 
When wild-roses listen 
The nightingale’s tune. 


Thus she lived in her beauty, 
Unconscious the while, 

And each sylvan duty 
Fulfilled with a smile. 


es happy, and bright, 

nd content with her part, 

Till grief brought a night 
O’er the sun of her heart, 


Young Edwin, the pride 
Of the village I ween, 

Had wooed for his bride, 
The shepherdess queen. 


When ripe grain shall brighten 
In Autumn’s warm gale, 
Sweet Mary shall lighten 
His home in the vale. 
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As dread-bolt that falleth ; 

When sunshine is high, 
As spectre appalleth, 
hen revels are nigh, 


So sorrow fell sore 
On the fair village maid, 
And on her heart's core 
Unpitying preyed. 


For Edwin’s foes uttered 
The accents of shame, 
And evil tongues muttered 
A blight on his name. 


And darkly were riven 
The loved ties of youth, 

And forth was he driven 
Toexile and ruth. 


But evil could never 
Sweet Mary’s love chill, 
She trusted him ever, 
She clung to him still. 


Yet cruel hands tore him 
From sad Mary’s side, 

And winds and waves bore him 
Away from his bride ! 


But vainly they’re parted ! 
Yon land of bengal, 

The maiden true-hearted 
Will follow him there. 

Forth, forth from her home, 
O’er the wastes of the sea, 

Where the wild billows foam 
In their desolate glee, 








Or welcome waves surging, 
Gales bending the mast ; 

The good ship is urging, 
Her way through the blast 


Soon love shall be wreathing 
Its garland of rest, 

The mournful heart breathing 
New life on her breast. 


Alas! on mid-ocean, 
All borne from afar, 

By the blue waters’ motion, 
Float timber and spar. 


¢ 
{ 
{ 
/ 
Captain and vessel’s crew , 
Crowd upon deck, 
Gazing with saddened view 
Out on the wreck. 
Mary with shrinking gaze 
Questions each token, 
Brightly a sunbeam plays— 
Hope’s chain is broken ! 
The waves have closed o’er him ! 
There floateth the name ) 
Of the vessel that bore him ) 
To exile and shame. / 
) 
\ 
j 
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She readeth the letters, 
She sees that the deep 

Hath broken his fetters, 
And lulled him to sleep. 


What is there left to thee 
Under the sun, 
Thy sole hope now reft from thee, 
ate one? 


Turn thy fair brow aside, 
Close now thy blue eyes, 

Gently shalt thou abide, 
Where lost thy love lies ! 


Curling waves veil thee 
hy slambers above, 

Shrill winds bewail thee 
And tell of thy love. 


’ Mid green hills far hidden, 
The home of thy youth 

Shall cherish unbidden 
The tale of thy truth. 


As fountain o’ershaded 
By envious cload, 

Its sparkling life faded, 
Seems lost im a shroud, 


Till parting clouds sever, 
And ‘neath the sun’s beam 
As brightly as ever 
The pure waters gleam ; 


So dark shadows vanished 
From Edwin’s good name, 

And unto the banished 
Gave back the fair fame. 


But gleamings of-sunshine, 
And joy’s pleasant sound, 
The spell can ne’er untwine 
That Death’s hand hath wound. 
The white foam is cresting 
The far ocean waves, 
The lovers are resting 
Asleep in its caves. 
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BY J. K. 
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Ir is a mistaken idea that the guilty ever escape 
punishment in this world. They are punished 
here as well as hereafter. The outward gilding 
ot wealth and prosperity may impose on the rest 
of mankind, but in the dark closet which every 
man carries within his bosom, the spectres of 
remorse and fear work in the silence of night like 
sheeted ghosts, unseen except by him to whom 
their special mission is directed, shrieking in the 
ear and pointing the skinny finger of scorn or 
denunciation. The guilty live in perpetual fear 
and a life of fear is a life of misery. What though 
their crime had no witness but the eye of Omnipo- 
tence, whic penetrates the inscrutable obscurity of 
midnight darkness—what though years of impunity 
may have stilled the voice of conscience, blunted 
the sting of remorse and rendered detection every 
day more improbable, still there exists one who 
kuows it all, and that one is omnipotent. He 
can at any time draw the secret crime from the 
bottom of the deep, and when least expected un- 
told the dark mystery that has so long been hidden 
from the eyes of men. ‘There is a dread con- 
sciousness of this power haunting the imagination 
of guilt and preying on its vitals. To the eye of 
the world it may seem prosperous and happy. It 
may acquire wealth and honors, it may be possessed 
of the very fullness of outward prosperity ; but 
there is a worm in the bnd ; a disease of the heart 
lurking unseen by mortal eyes, unknown and un- 
suspected except by the guilty wretch and Him 
who sees and knows all things. In this world we 
see nothing but the outside ; we cannot unfold the 
secrets of the hearts of others and enter into those 
dread mysteries which baffle human investigation. 
Hence it is, that we are beyond doubt perpetually 
making erroneous estimates of human enjoyment 
and not unfrequently becoming guilty of the pre- 
sumption of questioning the justice of Heaven for 
having apparently made such a strange, unequal 
distribution of happiness in this world. Nothing 
but the recognition of a future state of reward and 
punishment, it would seem, could have possibly 
reconciled the superficial view we have of those 
secrets with the attributes of the Supreme Being. 
The following tale, founded on fact, will illustrate 
this brief introduction :— 

More than forty years ago a traveller, journey- 
ing in haste and on an occasion of great interest, 
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found himself one Summer evening, himself and 
his horse equally weary, coursing slowly along the 
bank of a river by a moad equally solitary and 
wild. On the side he travelled the country was 
rough, rocky and barren, without a habitation for 
many miles ; while the opposite shore exhibited 
a succession of cultivated fields, beautifully varie- 
gated with waving woods and farm-houses, al- 
most aspiring to the dignity of gentlemen’s seats. 
One at a distance especially caught his attention 
as exhibiting evidences of superior taste, in the 
arrangement of the grounds and the architecture 
of the building, which was much more exteusive 
than any other within sight. 

The night came on apace and with it increasing 
darkness, caused by a vast mass of gathering clouds 
that ever and anon were lighted up by flashes of 
lightning too distant to illuminate the obscurity of 
his way. Ashe proceeded on slowly and wearily, 
the thunder, muttering afar off in whispered mur- 
murings, foreboded a coming storm, and the 
traveller pricked his worn-out steed to a quicker 
motion in vain, for he was quite tired out. Bye 
and bye, a black, condensed cloud, with rag- 
ged edges, suddenly appeared above the high 
hills that renged along the river, about two miles 
from its banks, chequered at almost every moment 
by zig-zag lightning that leaped athwart its 
gloomy face; and that freezing pause of nature 
which so frequently immediately precedes the 
tempest and the rain, announced its speedy coming. 

The traveller gazed anxiously around, but the 
incessant flashes disclosed no place of refuge as 
he plodded along slowly and still more slowly, 
close to the margin of the river. At length, turn- 
ing a point of land, he was enabled to perceive by 
the aid of a bright flash of lightning, whose radiance 
seemed to linger for almost half a minute in the 
pitchy sky, a little cove skirted by a border of 
white sand, in the centre of which he thought he 
perceived a building of some kind or other. De- 
scending the bank, which was low and skirted 
with water willows, he peered anxiously around, 
and, by the aid of another flash, discovered a rude 
fishing-house, which had been hastily put up for 
the shad season but was now abandcned. He 
could hear the roaring of the storm across the 
river, which was nearly a quarter of a mile wide, 


and there was no time to be lost nor any other 
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shelter nigh. The door had been broken down 


and the traveller, warned by the drops of ram that 
heralded the coming torrent, without asking leave 
or knocking for admission, entered the hut, leading 
his horse after him. He presently discovered that 
the floor was carpeted with straw, and groping 
about lighted on a rude sort of bedstead, formed of 
rough boards, containing a bed of straw without 
any ticking. The wind whistled or rather shrieked 
along the solitary shore, the waves dashed in 
quick suecession on the pebbly sand, the rain fell 
in torrents, the thunder pealed incessantly and the 
sky seemed one sheet of living fire. After a while 
the traveller, finding himself weary, unsaddled his 
steed, placed the saddle at the head of his bed for 
a pillow and instead of lamenting his hard fate 
or uttering peevish complaints, thanked Heaven for 
a dry skin, and speedily sank into a profound 
sleep, the blessing of a quiet conscience and a 
wearied frame. 

He slept for several hours, and in all probability 
would not have waked till morning had not his 
horse, which was equally tired, hungry and above 
all athirst, at length taken a fancy to step out of 
the hut to the river side, where he regaled himself 
with a temperance draught and signalized his con- 
tentment by a long, loud, shrill neigh, which 
roused his master, who jumped up, wide awake to 
see what was the matter. He found the scene 
totally changed. The storm had passed away 
and a night of surpassing beauty had succeeded. 
The moon, almost as round as young Norval’s 
shield, was a little declining toward the Western 
horizon of stately hills, giving lustre to the lonely 


quiet waves. Nothing seemed to live, to move or 
have a being on earth but himself and his horée. 
In such an hour and such a scene if a man has 
any latent spark of poetical temperament in his 


mind jit will, peradventure, be awakened to light 


and life ; and our traveller, after gazing awhile at 
the enchanting harmonies of nature spread out 
before him, became gradually bewildered in the 
mazes of memory or imagination. For awhile he 
became insensible to the realities before him which 
had awakened his latent enthusiasm, and their 
place was supplied by a train of feelings, a succes- 
sion of airy sprites of memory or hope, that danced 
before like the moonbeams on the rippling waters, 
whose agitation had subsided into a waveless mir- 
ror, unruffied by a single zephyr, though not mo- 
tionless, as appeared from the trembling of the 
moonbeams as they sported on the surface. 

As the traveller thus stood in a state of luxurious 
abstraction, forgetting himself, his hunger, and his 
pressing errand which called for his utmost exer- 
tion of speed, his attention was accidentally 
attracted by a boat which shot out suddenly from 
behind a high projecting point on the opposite 
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shore, a little higher up the river, whose dark brow, 
covered with hemlocks and pines, contrasted gloom- 
ily with the shining river. As he watched the 
little white boat, which passed noiselessly yet ra- 
pidly toward the middle of the river, he could per- 
ceive that it contained only two persons, one plying 
a pair of oars, the other sitting at the stern. All 
ona sudden it stopped. The manin the stern—for 
he could see it was a man—rose and approached 
him at the oars—the traveller heard a single wild, 
shrill shriek—a single dull, heavy plunge, and all 
was still on earth, in the waters beneath and the 
heavens above. The boatman at the instant re- 
sumed his oars, and the boat, now carrying but 
one person, darted rapidly behind the high wood- 
ed bluff and disappeared, but not before the traveller 
had involuntarily cried out “ The All-seeing-Eye 
is upon you.” 

All was again quiet and still, and the scene was 
as lovely as ever. But the traveller relished it no 
more, and all his visions fled before the stern 
reality which had just passed before him. He did 
not doubt fora moment that some horrible crime 
had been thus perpetrated in the silence of night, 
of which he alone was a witness, and his first de- 
termination was to stay his journey, cross the river 
in the morning and enter on an investigation of 
this mysterious midnight outrage. Waiting impa- | 
tiently for the dawn, he mounted his horse and , 
proceeded onward as speedily as the hungry, jaded 
animal could travel. 

He had not ridden more than three miles at far- 
thest before he came to a rustic inn, at which he 
was glad to put up for the purpose of resting and 
refreshing man and beast. Here, while awaiting | 
breakfast, he reflected deeply on the scene he had 
beheld the preceding night and the course it 
best became him to pursue. He recollected that 
he was a stranger and with neither time to loiter 
on his way, nor money to expend in the punishment 
of the guilty. He had not been able to distinguish 
the air or features of the pereon who rowed the 
boat ; he only knew it was a man and was sensible 
he never could identify him. It was possible that 
by patient inquiry and investigation a chain of | 
circumstances might lead to the detection of the | 
criminal, but this would be a work of time, and ) 
his time was precious, for he was hastening to the 
bedside of a dying parent. Accordingly, after 
refreshing himself and his horse,and making some 
inquiries of the landlord respecting the occupant 
of the fine house he had seen the evening before ( 
on the opposite side of the river, he proceeded on 
his journey, without detailing to the landlord or 
any one of his family the events of the preceding 
night lest it might cause a detention, leaving the 
supposed murderer to the vengeance of Heaven. 
If under these circumstances our traveller requires ~ 
any justification, it may be here stated that he 
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settled it finally in his mind, whenever circum- } very splendid mansion piaced in a fine situation 
stances would permit, te return to this part of the ¢ about haif a mile from the village, which it over- 


country, and if possible ferret out the secret murder. 
But of all things in this life man is the least 
master of the future. He imagines himself the 
sole director of his own conduct, though nine 
times in ten his fate is at the mercy of events 
which he can neither foresee nor control; and 
nothing is more common in the experience of man- 
kind than success which eventually leads to misery 
and ruin, or disappointments which conduct to 
happiness in the end. 

The traveller, after a long, tedious journey, arrived 
at its end only to see his father die and to find 
himself the heir of one who left nothing behind 
him but debts which his estate was insufficient to 
pay. He had gone the way, I will not say of all 
flesh, but of thousands, yea, hundreds of thousands, 
of his sanguine countrymen, who, greedy of gain 
without being misers, so often play double or quits, 
and in attempting to grow suddenly rich lose all 
at a single throw. He was utterly ruined by im- 
proving his estate with the money and labor of 
other people instead of his own, and the traveller, 
finding the case desperate, having declined the 
heirship of debts which he could not pay, the entire 
property was sold to the highest bidder. He had 
to begin the world anew with no other capital than 
his own exertions, a position which carries with 
it this advantage, that a man has nothing to lose 
and everything to gain. How he buffetted with 
the strong sea of life, alternately rising and sinking ; 
how he labored and struggled in distant lands for 
that which is considered the great, if not the sole 
end of human existence, it is not our purpose to 
relate. Suffice it to say that he returned home 
after an exile of many years, witha full purse and 
a shattered constitution, purchased his patrimonial 
property and set himself down to enjoy the fruits 
of his sacrifices and exertions, on the spot of his 
nativity, among the surviving friends of his youth. 

Immured in the cares and tarmoils of active life 
and at a distance from all his former associations, 
he had long since forgotten the adventure of the 
old fishing-house, or if he ever recalled it to mind, 
it was more as a dim, distant vision, than as an 
actual occurrence. He no longer cherished the 
determination to investigate the mysterious mid- 
night murder, but contented himself with following 
his own pursuits and occasionally meddling with 
those of his neighbors, among whom his opinions 
carried great weight, for he was a rich man, and 
had seen much of the world, in countries so entirely 
different in all respects from his own, that his expe- 
rience abroad could have no practical application 
whatever at home. 

Among the changes which had taken place in 
this topsy-turvy New World of ours, during the 
absence of the traveller, was the appearance of a 
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looked together with an extensive range of country 
presenting a variety of beautiful scenery. On 
inquiring, as people naturally'do into such matters, 
he was told that it belonged to a gentleman who 
had erected it several years after he left home to 
seek, his fortune and had resided there ever since. 
Everybody had something to say of the gentleman, 
as he was called by way of distinction, for he was 
reported to be immensely rich, lived in great 
splendor and, as is universally the case, was envied 
by all his neighbors. Among other particulars he 
learned that the owner of the splendid mansion 
was a bachelor, or at least had neither wife nor 
children ; that he had a numerous family of men 
servants and maid servants, the former of whom 
wore liveries; that he fared sumptuously every day, 
had a service of plate, drove a coach and four, and 
attended very regularly at church. Those who 
pretended to know most of him however thought, 
though they could not exactly tell why, that there 
was something odd or particular about him, they 
could not exactly tell what, but supposed it origi- 
nated in his being a bachelor, with no one to 
control him and rich enough to do as he pleased. 
All however pronounced him a happy man, for he 
had wherewithal to buy everything he wanted, and 
all wished themselves in his place. The only 
dissentient was asage old lady of the village, who 
would take a pinch of snuff, look wise, shake her 
head and exclaim :— 

“ Well, I don’t know. I see him every Sunday 
at church, but somehow he looks to me as if he 
didn’t like to hear the ten commandments read ; 
and I noticed—for he sits right opposite me—that 
he never makes any response to that which says 
‘Thou shalt do no murder.’ ” 

This excited strange suspicions among her au- 
ditors, who thereupon watched the rich gentleman 
at church and sure enough it was as the old woman 
said. There is a magnetic telegraph in every 
country village, a pulsation of news which at the 
same instant seems to pervade the entire body 
politic, and from this time the eyes of the whole con- 
gregation were fixed on the gentleman, instead of 
the parson. On one occasion the pastor chose this 
commandment as his text, and dwelt with eloquent 
fervor onthe enormity of the crime as well as the 
guilty horror of the perpetrator. In the course of 
his sermon he happened to fix his eye on the gen- 
tleman and was struck with the paleness of his 
countenance, which at the same time exhibited an 
expression of the deepest emotion. He attempted 
to rise as if to leave the church, but sat down 
again, leaned his head on his hands against the 
pew, and did not look up again till the service 
was concluded. Being a simple, kind-hearted, 
benevolent man, as became his calling, no shadow 
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of suspicion crossed his mind, and when next day 
he heard that the gentleman had been seized with 
a sudden indisposition at church, he thought no 
roore of the matter. 

Our traveller, who had seen so much of the 
world and its inhabitants that he was not anxious 
to extend his acquaintance, neither sought nor was 
souglit by the owner of the splendid mansion on 
the hill. It was some time before they met and 
then accidentally. He had, without exactly know- 
ing why or wherefore, set him down in his own 
mind as a purse-proud, ostentatious upstart, but 
found to his surprise, and it may be added to his 
mortification, that his conversation was agreeable 
and unaffected, and his deportment that of humi- 
lity rather than pride. By degrees an intimacy 
took place between them and they were much 
together, insomuch that something approaching 
to friendship gradually grew-up between them. 
At first the traveller saw nothing particular in the 
conduct and deportment of his new acquaintance, 
but as their intimacy increased he came at length 
to notice that he would sometimes, nay often in 
the midst of a conversation on ordinary subjects, 
give a sudden start, gaze with a look of deep 
apprehension on vacancy and appear greatly 
agitated. If he saw himself observed, he would 
ascribe it to a nervous affection which sometimes 
came over him suddenly and was the consequence 
of a fright in his youth. 

The intimacy continued and the friendly feeling 
increased, when one day it so happened that the 
traveller called at the splendid mansion and enter- 
ing, as was now his custom, without ceremony, 
found the gentleman was not in his usual sitting- 
room. Supposing he would soon return he took 
up a newspaper and falling on the catalogue of 
accidents, crimes and wonders, with which it is 
customary to regale the amateur, his attention was 
arrested by the details of the discovery of a murder 
perpetrated many years ago and now brought to 
light by a chain of extraordinary circumstances. 
Some of these details once more recalled to his 
recollection the night scene at the old fishing-house, 
to which they bore a striking resemblance in more 
than one particular, and he sat with the paper in 
his hand pondering on the subject, when the 
gentleman came in, looking much disturbed and 
giving a sudden start as he saw him thus employed. 

After the usual salutations, the traveller took 
occasion to refer to the article in the newspaper he 
held in his hand, and to state its singular coinci- 
dence with an adventure which had happened to 
him many years ago, of which he related the’ par- 
ticulars, omitting, among other things he had 
forgotten, his warning exclamation. As he pro- 
ceeded the gentleman became greatly agitated, and 
ere he had concluded, atter a succession of ineffectual 
efforts to control his emotions, fell back in his chair, 
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exclaming in agony, “ There was another witness 
besides the All-seeing eye, and that witness has 
come!” The traveller shuddered with a newly 
awakened conviction, and ringing for a servant 
took his departure, almost as much agitated as his 
friend. Al) that day and almost all the succeeding 
night he pondered on the subject, tossed with con- 
flicting feelings and doubting as to the course it 
became him to pursue toward a man whom he 
had cherished as a friend, but who he was now 
convinced was stained with a deep, long concealed 
crime. He could not doubt for a moment that 
this wretched man, the envy of all his neighbors, 
was the guilty actor of the mysterious scene at the 
old fishing-house ; and that, judging from the un- 
controllable emotions he had exhibited on the 
relation of the story, if publicly charged with his 
crime he would render all other testimony unne- 
cessary by betraying himself. If, however, he 
should be mistaken in this anticipation, he would 
be placed in a position equally painful and degrad- 
ing, in coming forward with an accusation he could 
not substantiate. 

The next morning he learned that the gentie- 
man had been suddenly taken ill of a return of the 
nervous disorder to which his servants now said he 
had been long subjected ; that at times he exhibited 
symptoms of mental derangement and occasionally 
uttered strange exclamations, which nobody couid 
comprehend, but which seemed to refer to some 
painful circumstance of his former life. His most 
usual cry was that “The All-seeing eye wus 
upon him and the witness had come.” Day after 
day it was reported he was growing worse and 
that his agonies increased. The physician visited 
him often and came forth shaking his head ; the 
good pastor called too, but came forth with clasped 
hands and eyes cast upward, and the neighbors 
began to pity the man they had envied so long. 
Thus matters went on till at the expiration of a 
fortnight the traveller received a message purport- 
ing that the gentleman desired to see him that 
evening on business of imiportance, and that he 
must not fail to come as it was the last time they 
would ever meet. Thus urged, he determined to 
comply, and accordingly , when the evening came, he 
took his way toward the splendid mansion on the 
hill. 

He found the gentleman sitting up in his bed, 
supported by pillows, his face deadly pale, and his 
countenance bearing an expression of deep, con- 
firmed despair. He requested him in a feeble 
voice to close and lock the door and seat himself 
at his bed-side. After a silence of some minutes, 
he drew a long breath and, apparently with a 
mighty effort, addressed the traveller as follows :— 

“Tam about to make a full confession of what 
I feel I have already betrnyed by my want of that 
self-command which the guilty can never tho- 
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roughly acquire, though ever so hardened by a 
long course of crime and a long habit of conceal- 
ment. I have sought it for almost twenty years, 
but the effort was vain. Though I believed that 
my crime had no earthly witness but myself, myself 
was my own witness and accuser. I knew too 
that there was one other witness above, and that 
whenever it suited his purposes he could bring me 
to justice. But enough of this; let me tell the tale 
while I have breath to give it utterance.” 

Here the wretched man paused a moment, as if 
to gather strength or brace his mind for the crisis, 
and then proceeded :— 

“T am the younger of two brothers, both born 
aud bred in a great commercial city, where almost 
the sole pursuit of every human being was money. 
From my earliest recollection all I saw and all I 
heard was calculated to impress upon my mind a 
belief that money constituted the sole means of 
happiness as well as the only reward of a life of 
perpetual slavery. My parents contributed to 
strengthen this common but dangerous illusion, by 
holding up to me daily, not merely the necessity of 
labor and economy as the means of acquiring 
those comforts of life which are indispensable as 
is supposed to the very existence of civilized man, 
but as the sole medium for the acquisition of dis- 
They pointed out to me at 
the same time examples of more than one person 
who had acquired enormous riches, either by 
preying on the necessities of others, resorting to 
every artifice of superior cunning, or by withhold- 
ing from their fellow-creatures those offices of 
charity and good neighborhood enjoined upon all, 
at the same time holding them up as objects of 
emulation and envy, on account of the influence 
they exercised in the community by their superior 
wealth. ‘Thus was I early imbued with an exag- 
gerated idea of the value of money, which has been 
the bane of my life and the parent of my crime. 

“ T will not enter on the particulars of my early 
youth farther than to say that all my thoyghts and 
actions were directed to one sole object, the acqui- 
sition of wealth. Yet I was not a miser, who 
acquires money only for the sake of hoarding it. 
My object was the gratification of my pride, my 
vanity and my ambition, and I sought it as the 
sole means of rioting in luxury, splendor and 
power. My elder brother married, while I was 
yet a boy, a rich heiress, whose property being 
principally in lands, he took up his residence in 
the country, where his wife brought him an only 
son, and quitted this life almost at the same moment 
she had given life to another. 

“ My brother survived her about eight years and 
then died, leaving me sole guardian to his son and 
sole heir to his estate, provided he did not reach 
the age of manhood, or died without issue. In his 
will he expressed a wish that the boy should be 
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brought up in the country and imbued if possible 
with a taste for a country life, for reasons which 
he enumerated, as well as that I would quit the 
city for the purpose of living with him and snperin- 
tending his education ; I have fulfilled his wishes—” 
he exclaimed, falling back and covering his face 
with his hands. Recovering himself he pro- 
ceeded : 

“ To make it worth my while to relinquish tlie 
pursuits, or rather pursuit in which I was engeged, 
my brother bequeathed me a handsome property, 
quite sufficient to satisfy one not devoured by the 
insatiate cravings of avarice. Accordingly I left 
the city and established myself in the fine mansion 
you probably saw, when—when—but no matter— 
we shall come tothat too soon. My little nephew, 
who was called Leonard after me, was a fine, 
manly, intelligent, good-tempered boy, but had one 
peculiarity. He was a somnambulist, and one of 
an extraordinary class. He would sometimes get 
up at night and perform a task set him by his 
teacher, without knowing any thing about it in the 
morning, and carry on a regular, connected con- 
versation in his sleep, totally unconscious at the 
time, and of which he afterward had not the least 
recollection. He was very fond of a boat while 
awake ; was much given to rambling in the nicht, 
especially by moonlight, in his sleep, and on such 
occasions never failed to find his way to the river, 
which ran at the foot of the lawn in front of the 
house, where a boat was always moored. After 
rowing about till he was tired, he would return to 
his bed, awaking in the morning without the least 
recollection of his excursion. The infirmity 
seemed to increase with his years, insomuch that 
it became necessary to lock his chamber at night. 

“ But I dally on my way, like a guilty coward as 
I am, afraid to face the crime I was not afraid to 
perpetrate. The accursed thirst of gold, which had 
become a part of my nature, was rather aggravated 
than allayed by the liberal bequest of my brother. 
I was perpetually gloating over the idea of the far 
more splendid fortunes of my nephew and that 
were it not for him they would be mine. By de- 
grees I became so accustomed to these contempla- 
tions, I could not banish them a moment fron my 
mind. They occupied my waking hours, they 
beset me in my sleep, they haunted my dreams, 
and at length I saw nothing, I felt nothing but that 
between myself and the object of all my wishes there 
was nothing but this boy. ‘Oh! that he would but 
follow his parents!’ did I often mentally exclaim. 
But he continued to live and to exhibit more and 
more every year the frame and complexion of a 
long life of health, so that [ had little hope of sur- 
viving him. Then—lI know not precisely when or 
how—but at length the fiend that had beset me all 
my life whispered me cautiously and at a distance, 
as it were, that—that—all did not die a natural 
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death, and that there were various modes of antici- 
wating the course of nature. In justice to myself. 
{ declare that the first time and many times after 
when this idea presented itself to my mind, clothed 
in a sort of shadowy obscurity and yet without 
form or substance, I turned from it with dismay 
and horror. It was however a distant kinsman 
to the wish I had so long cherished that the boy 
would die, and in spite of myself—pshaw! why do 
I descend to such wretched cant? It was not in 
spite of myself, for it rests with man to repress 
forever if he will such wicked suggestions. It is 
snfficient to say that it did return, and that at 
every return it came divested of a portion of its 
horrors. At length—I feel I must be brief—at 
length it became familiar, and finally my constant 
companion. The next step was inevitable. I 
began to con over, as a sort of abstraction, the 
various means by which such a deed—if really 
seriously meditated—might be accomplished with- 
out danger of discovery. The result of this series 
of approaches toward actual crime was that the 
difficulty became at length the only obstacle to its 
commission. 

“But the means for the commission of crime 
are sure to present themselves when the mind is 
properly prepared, and if we suffer ourselves to 
think evil too long we almost always end in doing 
evil. One night—it was the night you passed at 
the old fishing house—after the wrath of Heaven 
seemed to have been let loose in the skies, and 
nature appeared falling into convulsions—you saw 
me do the accursed deed which I believed no 
mortal eye but mine had looked upon. A rural ball 
was vo take place at a village some miles distant, 
at which my servants requested they might be pre- 
sent. A sudden thought struck me. I gave them 
all permission without exception, and they were 
allowed to stay till morning. Leonard and myself 
would thus be left alone together ; I would forget 
to lock his door; he would wander forth as usual 
down to the river, enter the boat—and then—yes 
then I might consummate my crime, and not only 
entail on myself a life of misery in this world, but 
of perdition in that to come. 

“J have said that the perpetual contemplation 
of the crime had at length familiarized it to my 
mind and divested it of a great portion of its 
atrocity. I therefore proceeded with all the cool 
wariness of a practised villain. I loosed a piece 
of whipcord that was strapped round a large box 
of old trumpery I had brought from the ¢ity, which 
had lain in the .garret unopened; and when it 
became dark, and before the rising of the moon, 
went down to the boat-house, where I fastened it 
to a heavy stone which I placed.in the stern of 
the boat. .I then returned, and when the usial 
trme came, conducted Leonard to his chamber, 
waited till he had suid his prayers, bade him good 
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night and locked him in as usual. After suffi- 
cient time had elapsed to ensure his being asleep, 
I proceeded cautiously around to the rear of the 
house, where his room was situated, and softly 
shoved up a window which opened within about 
three feet of the ground, out of which I felt 
assured he would make his escape. 

“ The hours passed from that time to the period 
when the poor deluded victim would come to act 
under the influence of his infirmity seemed as if 
they would never end, and if at any moment I had 
taltered in my purpose this delay served to increase 
my impatience. I sat hid in the shrubbery in the 
garden, whence I[ had a view of the window of his 
room, watching like a midnight beast of prey for 
my victim, and my impatience increased almost to 
agony when the storm you may remember came 
on and for a time drove me into the house. When 
it had cleared up, I again resumed my post and in 
a little while had the satisfaction—yes, the satis- 
faction! to see the poor boy come forth to meet his 
doom. I followed him cautiously as he proceeded 
according to his usual habit down to the riverside, 
and while making his preparations looked cau- 
tiously around in every direction. Up and down 
the river there was not a vessel to be seen. Nota 
light glimmered along the shore or in the houses 


on the side where ours was situated, and you may * 


remember the opposite one was without one for 
some miles. Leonard, having made his prepara- 
tions, stepped into the boat and took his seat on the 
bench while [ quietly placed myself in the stern, 
where I had previously deposited the cord with a 
large stone at one end and a slipping noose at the 
other. He rowed himself out into the river round 
the high bluff, where the water was several fathoms 
deep. I stepped cautiously toward him, placed the 
slipping noose over his head—and—and—you 
know the rest—though at that moment I thought no 
one saw me. Quick—quick—dgive me that glass— 
I am dying!” exclaimed the wretched man, as he 
fell once more back on his pillow. The traveller 
obeyed ; he drank and in a few moments recovered 
sufficiently to pursue his story. 

“ As with guilty haste I rowed back to the boat- 
house, I gazed around, and seeing or hearing 
nothing living, said to myself “ No one has seen— 
no one can witness against me. But you had 
seen me, and there was another witness besides, 
for at that moment I heard a voice that seemed to 
come from the Heavens exclaim close to my ear, 
‘The All-seeing eye is upon you!’ I looked 
upward toward the moon, which wes then shining 
bright in the skies, and thought | saw that eye 
bent brightly and sternly on me. I shuddered, 
and for a moment or two the oars remained motion- 
less in my hands ; but the instinct of guilt at length 
roused me to exertion. I gained the shore, let the 
boat adrift, threw the oars into the river, returned 
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to the house and went to bed, but not to sleep. [ 
heard oniy a repetition of the accusing voice and 
saw nothing but that bright menacing eye. 

“ The morning at length came and the servants 
returned by dawn of day. The sun rose, and the 
hour for arousing Leonard having arrived, the 
person who usually performed that office came 
running to me with staring eyes to say he was not 
there and the window standing wide open. I acted 
my part to the life. I despatched the servants in 
every direction and took an active agency in the 
search. But the boy could not be found, and the 
boat too was missing from her usual moorings. As 
the search was extended, it was found ashore some 
miles below. The oars too were picked up not 
far off, and the universal conclusion was that 
Leonard had sallied out in his sleep through the 
window—had taken to the boat as was his custom 
and by some accident fallen overboard. I caused 
the strictest investigation to be made into all the 
circumstances and every practicable mode, save 
one, to be used for the discovery of the body, which 
as you may suppose was never found.. Not a 
shadow of suspicion ever restedon me. I took pos- 
session of the estate, and the long cherished wish 
of my heart was fulfilled. 

“ And verily, verily it brought with it its due 
reward. From that hour I have never, either in my 
waking or sleeping, enjoyed a moment of happi- 
ness by day or balmy rest at night. The awful 
warning and the menacing eye have followed me 
everywhere and been ever present. Years passed 
away, and by a succession of what the world calls 
good fortune my wealth increased till my appetite 
became almost gorged. I had, not long after the 
commission of my crime, removed to the city, for I 
could not bear the contemplation of the scene of 
my villainy, and the silence of the country only 
rendered the warning voice more audible. Here I 
plunged deep into the vortex of business, in the 
delusive hope that the acquisition of gain would 
relieve me from the consciousness of guilt and the 
presence of man shield me from the vengeance of 
God. Butit would not be. The impression made 
by the warning voice and the menacing eye 
became every day stronger, until at length what 
might at first have been only a phantom conjured 
up by guilt became to me a sad reality. When- 
ever I was alone, and most especially whenever 
the moon shone bright, I heard that voice and saw 
that bright, threatening All-seeing eye bent upon 
me. The long impunity I had enjoyed brought 
with it no sense of security ; for there was one who 
saw me commit the crime, and that one was om- 
nipotent to bring about its discovery atanytime. It 
was only when such thoughts came over me that I 
felt what the world calls repentance, which is too 
often nothing but the fear of punishment. I was 
indeed a wretch, but a hardened one, and labored 
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to persuade myself that the influence, the splendor 
and the enjoyment of wealth had made me really 
an object of envy, because I was envied by the 
world. But vain is all such miserable sophistry. 
Nor power, nor wealth, nor sensual enjoyments, 
nor the gratification of vanity and pride, nor the 
envy and admiration of the world, can sweeten a 
life of guilty fears. I was beset by avenging 
fiends. The All-seeing eye was fixed upon me. 
When standing before a mirror, I saw it gazing 
over my shoulder ; when I looked into vacancy by 
day or by night it flashed before me; it peopled 
the moonlight nights, and when I closed my eyes 
to shut it out, it seemed inclosed within my eye- 
lids, brighter than before. When I laid my head 
down on my pillow the first salutation was ever, 
‘The All-seeing eye is upon thee!’—and so it 
was, scaring’ away sleep, glaring more fiercely in 
my dreams, and wakening me to new horrors. 

“ Apprehensive that I might excite suspicion by 
some time or other betraying the state of my mind 
in the presence of the throng with which I asso- 
ciated, I at length sought a place of retirement 
with the purpose of escaping as much as possible 
the prying eyes of men. I thought I found it in 
this remote region. But I could not escape from 
myself, and solitude, though it might screen me 
from observation, only brought with it a new acces- 
sion of remorse and fear. At length you came 
and I formed an acquaintance with the only living 
witness of my crime. The very means I had 
taken to avoid discovery have brought my guilt to 
light. 

“ But I could never have recognized you,” inter- 
rupted the traveller. 

“ No matter, I was known to the All-seeing eyc, 
and you have been made the instrument of dis- 
covery.” 

The traveller thought for a moment and then 
added, “ But I will not betray you. Years have 
passed away, and though you have escaped the 
justice of man, you have been punished by the 
vengeance of Heaven. Live to repent, and if you 
cannot atone for your crime to the dead, make use 
of your boundless wealth to relieve the sufferings 
of the living.” 

“Tt is all in vain. The period is past. My 
days are numbered and the vengeance of Heaven 
denies me even the opportunity tor atonement.” 

“You are mistaken, sir. You can at least 
bequeath the means of alleviating human suffering.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the wretched man, “ What, 
when I can no longer enjoy the fruits of my crime, 
shall I attempt to bribe the justice of Heaven by 
bestowing them on others? No! Iam doomed. 
Nothing can save me. Repentance comes too 
late. A few hours or days of snivelling fears, mis- 
called by that name, cannot make atonement. I 
desired your presence as the only mortal witness 
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of my crime, for the sole purpose of relieving 
myself, if possible, at least from that burden which 
sad experience has taught me the consciousness of 
a secret crime entails on the perpetrator. 
bear it no longer; it was the vulture of the soul 
gorging on my blood and banqueting on my vitals. 
Besides, if I do not mistake, the sole atonement 
yet left me is that of making public the relation of 
my crime and its consequences. I have written 
it down at length and here it is ”—drawing a paper 
from under his pillow—‘“I wish you to make it 
known to the world, in order that I may become 
an example and a warning. 
my name, and leave that to your discretion, though 
whether it be known or not is to me a matter of 
indifference ; my fear and apprehension of this 
world are lost in the contemplation of that which 
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THE DYING GIRL’S REQUEST. 


BY MRS. 


“Come sit beside me, mother dear, 
And hold my drooping head : 

And oh, sweet mother, let no tear 
Above my couch be shed. 

I’m going gladly to my rest— 
Death hath no terror now ; 

His hand lies gently on my breast, 
His breath upon my brow. 


**Oh mother, it is well to die 
At this calm hour of even, 

When stars are smiling in the sky, 
With spirit-glance ftom heaven ; 
When over flower and bud and tree, 

A shadow so*t is creeping, 
And the blue skies so lovingly 
Their dewy gems are weeping. 


‘* Sweet mother, I wonld hear thee speak 
Tn gentle tones and low— 

Would feel thy breath upon my cheek, 
Thy kiss upon my brow. 

I know within my heavy breast 
The blood is cold and chill ; 

That soon my weary heart will rest— 
Its beating pulse be still. 


“‘ But oh, dear mother, when yon gaze 
In serrow deep and true 

Upon :ny cold and marble face, 

And mark its pallid hne— 


D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 


When fondly, wildly you shall press 
Your lips upon my cheek, 

And of your utter loneliness 
In tones of sadness speak— 


Then think, dear mother, of that land 
Of beauty far away, 

And of the glorious angel band 
That ’mid its brightness stray, 

And think, sweet mother, that again 
We meet on that blest shore, 

Where earthly sorrow, earthly pain, 
Shall rend the heart no more. 


** Now mother, when within my heart 
Life’s lamp is burning dim, 

And ere I lay me down to rest, 
One little word to him. ‘ 

One curl from out my thick, damp hair, 
Oh take when I am dead, 

And tell him that with life alone 


His precious image fled. 


** And tell him, mother, I forgive, 
E’en with my latest breath— 

That in his memory I would live 
Till he shall sleep in death ; 

And tell him, mother dear, to cherish 
With tender, jealous care, 

Though every earthly hope should perish, 
This little lock of hair.”’ 
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is tocome. My tale hasa moral deeply interesting 
to mankind. ‘Those who have admired my splen- 
dors, envied my wealth and deemed me happy in 
their enjoyment, calling in question at the same ‘ 
time the equal justice of Providence in distributing 
the means of worldly enjoyment, may learn by me, 
that all these are only drops of poison in the cup of 
life when coupled with guilt and remorse. So 
now, farewell. 
sight of one who knows my crime is as painful to 
me as that of him who committed it must be to 
Go, and profit by my example.” 
The traveller took his leave, and the owner of the 
splendid mansion on the hill departed in a few days 
to make his appearance before the last tribunal, in 
a state of wild delirium, exclaiming, with his last 
breath, “ The All-seeing eye is upon me!” 
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“T am growing old; my sight is failing very fast,” 
said a famous watch-maker of Geneva, as he wiped 
his spectacles to examine several chronometers, 
which his two apprentices laid before him. “ Well 
done! Very well done, my lads,” said he. “I 
hardly know which of you will best supply the 
place of old Antoine Breguet. ‘Thirty years ago, 
(pardon an old man’s vanity,) I could have borne 
away the palm from a hundred like ye. Bat my 
sight is dim and my hands tremble. I must retire 
frem the place I have occupied in this busy world ; 
and I confess I should like to give up my famous 
old stand to a worthy successor. Whichever of 
you produces the most perfect piece of mechanism 
before the end of two years shall be my partner 
and representative, if Rosabella and I both agree 
in the decision.” 

The grand-daughier, who was busily spinning 
flax, looked up bashfully, and met the glance of 
the two young men. The countenance of one 
flushed, and his eye sparkled; the other turned 
very pale, and there was a painfully deep inten- 
sity in his fixed gaze. 

The one who blushed was Florien Arnaud, a 
youth from the French Cantons. He was slender 
and graceful in figure, with beautiful features, clear 
blue eyes, and a complexion fresh as Hylas, when 
the enamored water-nymphs carried him away in 
their arms. He danced like a zephyr, and sang 
little airy French romanzas in the sweetest of tenor 
voices. 

The one who turned pale was Pierre Berthoud, 
of Geneva. He had massy features, a bulky frame 
and clumsy motions. But the shape of his head 
indicated powerful intellect, and his great dark 
eyes glowed from under the pent-house of his brows 
like a forge at midnight. He played on the bass- 
viol and the trombone, and when he sang, the tones 
sounded as if they came up from deep iron mines. 

Rosabella turned quickly away from their ex- 
pressive glances, and blushing deeply resumed her 
spinning. The Frenchman felt certain the blush 
was for him ; the Genevan thought he would willing- 
ly give his life to be sure it was for him. But unlike 
as the young men were in person and character, 
and both attracted toward the same lovely maiden, 
they were yet extremely friendly to each other, and 
usually found enjoyment in the harmonious contrast 
of their different gifts. The first feeling of estrange- 
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THE RIVAL MECHANICIANS. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


ment that came between them was one evening 
when Florien sang remarkably well, and Rosabeila 
accompanied him on her guitar. She evidently en- 
joyed the graceful music with all her soul. Her 
countenance was more radiantly beautiful than 
usual, and when the fascinating singer rose to go, 
she begged him to sing another favorite song, and 
then another and another. “ She never urges me 
to sing with her,” said Pierre, as he and Florien re- 
tired forthe night. “ And with very good reason,” 
replied his friend, laughing. ‘ Your stentorian 
tone would quite drown her weak sweet voice, 
and her light touch on the guitar. You might as 
well have a hammer-and-anvil accompaniment 
to a Canary bird.” Seeing discontent in the coun- 
tenance of his companion, he added soothingly, 
“ Nay, my good friend, don’t be offended by this 
playful comparison. Your voice is magnificently 
strong and beautifully correct, but it is made for 
grander things than those graceful little garlands of 
sound which Rosabella and I weave so easily.” 

Pierre sprang up quickly, and went to the other 
side of the room. “ Rosabella and I” were sounds 
that went hissing through his heart, like a red-hot 
arrow. But his manly efforts soon conquered the 
jealous feeling, and he said cheerfully, “Well Flo- 
rien, let us accept the offer of good Father Breguet. 
We will try our skill fairly and honorably, and 
leave him and Rosabella to decide, without know- 
ing which is your work and which is mine.” 

Florien suppressed a rising smile ; for he thought 
to himself, “ She will know my workm nship, as 
easily as she could distinguish my fairy romanzas 
from your Samson solos.” But he replied, right 
cordially, “ Honestly and truly, Pierre, I think we 
are as mechanicians very nearly equal in skill. 
But let us both tax our ingenuity to invent some- 
thing which will best please Rosabella. Her birth- 
day comes in about six months. In honor of the 
occasion, I will make some ornaments for the little 
arbor facing the brook, where she loves to sit, in 
pleasant weather, and read to the good old grand- 
father.” 

“Twill do the same,” answered Pierre ; “ only 
let both our ornaments be machines,” They 
clasped hands, and looking frankly into each 
other's eyes, ratified the agreement. From that 
hour, they spoke no more to each other on the 


subject till the long-anticipated day arrived. The 
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to the arbor, to pass judgment on the productio is 
of his pupils. A screen was placed before a por- 
tion of the brook, and they sat quietly waiting for 
it to be removed. “That duck is of a singular 
color,” exclaimed the young girl. ‘“ What a so- 
lemn looking fellow he is!” The bird, without 
paying any attention to her remarks, waddled into 
the water, drank, lifted up his bill to the sky, as 
if giving thanks for his refreshment, flapped his 
wings, floated to the edge of the brook, and wad- 
dled on the grass again. When Father Breguet 
threw some crumbs of cake on the ground, the 
duck picked them up with apparent satisfaction. 
He was about to scatter more crumbs, when Rosa- 
bella exclaimed, “ Why, grandfather, this is not a 
duck! It is made of bronze. See how well it is 
done.” 

The old man took it up and examined it. “ Real- 
ly, I do not think anything could be more perfect 
than this,” he said. “ How exquisitely the feathers 
are carved, and truly the creature seems alive. 
He who beats this must be a skilful mechanician.” 

At these words, Pierre and Florien stepped for- 
ward, hand in hand, and bowing to their master, 
removed the temporary screen. On a black mar- 
ble pedestal in the brook was seated a bronze 
Naiad, leaning on an overflowing vase. The fi- 
gure was inexpressibly graceful ; a silver star with 
brilliant points gleamed on her forehead, and in 
her hand she held a silver bell, beautifully inlaid 
with gold and steel. There was a smile about 
her mouth, and she leaned over, as if watching for 
something in a little cascade which flowed down 
a channel in the pedestal. Presently, she raised 
her hand and sounded the bell. A_ beautiful 


down the channel, his burnished ‘sides glittering in 
the sun. Eleven times more she rang the bell, 
and each time the gold fish darted forth. It was 
exactly noon, and the water-nymph was a clock. 

The watch-maker and his daughter were 
silent. It was so beautiful that they could not 
easily find words to express their pleasure. “ You 
need not speak, my master,” said Pierre, in a man- 
ly but sorrowful tone; “I myself decide in favor 
of Florien. The clock is his.” 

“The interior workmanship is not yet examin- 
ed,” rejoined his amiable competitor. “There is 
not a better mechanician in all Switzerland than 
Pierre Berthoud.” 

“ Ah, but you know how to invest equally good 
workmanship with grace and beauty,” replied the 
more heavily moulded Genevan. 

“Study’the graces, my boy ; make yourself fa- 
tmiliar with models of beauty,” said old Antoine 
Breguet, laying a friendly hand upon the young 


_ man’s shoulder. 


“I should but imitate, and he creates,” answer- 
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old watch-maker and his grand-child were invited ; ed Pierre, despondingly ; “and worst of all, my 


good master, I hate myself because I envy him.” 

“But you have many and noble gifts, Pierre, 
said Rosabella, gently. You know how delight- 
fully very different instruments combine in har- 
mony. Grandfather says your workmanship will 
be far more durable than Florien’s. Perhaps you 
may both be his partners.” 

“ But which of us will be thine ?” thought Pierre. 
He smothered a deep sigh, and only answered, 
’T thank you, Rosabella.” 

Well aware that these envious feelings were un- 
worthy of a noble soul, he contended with them 
bravely, and treated Florien even more cordially 
than usual. “I will follow our good master’s 
advice,” said he; “I will try to clothe my good 
machinery in forms of beauty. Let us both make 
a watch for Rosabella, and present it to her on her 
next birth-day. You will rival me, no doubt; 
for the Graces threw their garlands on you when 
you were born.” “ Bravo!” shouted Florien, laugh- 
ing and clapping his hands. “ The poetry is kind- 
ling up in your soul. I always told you that you 
would be a poet, if you could only express what 
was in you.” 

“ And your soul expresses itself so easily, so flu- 
ently!” said Pierre, with a sigh. 

“« Because my springs lie so near the surface, and 
yours have depths to come from,” replied his good- 
natured companion.” 

“The worst of it is, the cord is apt to break 
before I can draw up my weighty treasures,” 
rejoined Pierre, with a smile. ‘“ There is no help 
for it. There will always be the same difference 
between us that there is in our names. I am a 
rock, and you are a flower. I might be hewed 
and chiselled into harmonious proportions ; but 
you grow into beauty.” 

“Then be a rock, and a magnificent one,” re- 
plied his friend, “ and let the flower grow at your 
feet.” 

“That sounds modestly and well,” answered 
Pierre ; “but I wish to be a flower, because , 

“ Because what?” inquired Florien, though he 
half guessed the secret, from his embarrassed man- 
ner. 

“ Because I think Rosabella likes flowers better 
than rocks,” replied Pierre, with uncommon quick- 
ness, as if the words gave him pain. 

On New Year’s day, the offerings, enclosed in 
one box, were presented by the good grandfather. 
The first was a golden apple, which opened and 
revealed on one side an exquisitely neat watch, 
surrounded by a garland tastefully wrought in rich 
damaskeening of steel and gold; on the other 
side was a rose intertwined with forget-me-nots, 
very perfectly done in mosaic. When the stem of 
the apple was turned, a favorite little tune of Rosa- 

bella’s sounded from within. 
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“ This is surely Florien’s,” thought she ; andshe 
looked for the other gift with less interest. It was 
an elegant little gold watch, with a Persian land- 
scape, a gazelle and birds of paradise beautifully 
engraved on the back. When a spring was touch- 
ed, the watch opened, a little circular plate of gold 
{ slid away, and up came a beautiful rose, round 
which a jewelled bee buzzed audibly. On the 

edge of the golden circle below were the words 
Rosa bella in ultramarine enamel. When another 
spring was touched, the rose went away, and the 
same melody that sounded from the heart of the 
golden apple seemed to be played by fairies on 
tinkling dew-drops. It paused a moment, and 
| then struck up a lively dance. The circular plate 
again rolled away, and up sprung an inch-tall 
opera-dancer, with enamelled scarf, and a very 
small diamond on her brow. Leaping and whirl- 
ing on an almost invisible thread of gold, she kept 
perfect time to the music, and turned her scarf 
most gracefully. Rosabella drew a long breath, 
and a roseate tinge mantled her beautiful face, as 
she met her grandfather's gaze fixed lovingly upon 
her. She thought to herself, “There is no doubt 
now which is Florien’s;” but she said aloud, 
“ They are both very beautiful ; are they not, dear 
grandfather? J am not worthy that so inuch pains 
should be taken to please me.” The old man 
smiled upon her, and fondly patted the luxuriant 
brown hair, which shone like threads of amber in 
the sun. “ Which dost thou think most beauti- 
ful?” said he. 
She evaded the question, by asking, “ Which do 
you?” 
« T will tell thee when thou hast decided,” an- 
swered he. 
She twisted and untwisted the strings of her 
boddice, and said she was afraid she should not be 
impartial. “ Why not?” he inquired. She 
looked down bashfully, and murmured, in a very 
low voice, “ Because I can easily guess which is 
Florien’s.” 

“ Ah, ha,” exclaimed the kind old man; and 
he playfully chuckled her under the chin as he 
added, “ Then I suppose I shall offend thee when 
I give a verdict for the bee and the opera- 
dancer?” 

She looked up blushing, and her large serious 
brown eye had for a moment a comic expression, 
as she said, “I shall do the same.” 

Never were disciples of the beautiful placed in 
circumstances more favorable to the developen. :nt of 
poetic souls. The cottage of Antoine Bregue: was 


“In aglade, 
Where the sun harbors ; and one side of it 
Listens to bees, another to a brook. 
Lovers, that have just parted for the night, 
Dream of such spots when they have said their prayers; 
Or some tired parent, holding by the hand 
A child, and walking toward the setting sun.”’ 
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In the stillness of the night, they could hear 
the “rushing of the arrowy Rhone.” From a 
neighboring eminence could be seen the transpa- 
rent Lake of Geneva, reflecting the deep blue 
heaven above. Mountains, in all fantastic forms, 
enclosed them round ; now draped in heavy masses 
of sombre clouds, and now half revealed through 
sun-lighted vapor, like a veil of gold. The flowing 
silver of little waterfalls gleamed among the dark 
rocks, Grape vines hung their rich festoons by 
the road-side, and the beautiful barberry bush 
embroidered their leaves with its scarlet clusters. 
They lived under the same roof with a guileless 
good old man, and with an innocent maiden, just 
merging into beautiful womanhood; end more 
than all, they were both under the influence of that 
great inspirer love. 

Rosabella was so uniformly kind to both, that 
Pierre could never relinquish the hope that con- 
stant devotedness might in time win her affections « 
for himself. Florien, having a more cheerful 
character, and more reliance on his own fascina- 
tions, was merely anxious that the lovely maiden 
should prefer his workmanship as decidedly as she 
did his person and manners. Under this powerfu! 
stimulus, in addition to the ambition excited by 
the old watch-maker’s proposal, the competition 
between them was active and incessant. But the 
groundwork of their character was so good, that 
all little heart-burnings of envy or jealousy were | 
quickly checked by the predominance of gencrous 
and kindly sentiments. 

One evening, Rosabella was reading to her grand- 
father a description of an albino squirrel. The 
pure white animal, with pink eyes and a feathery 
tail, pleased her Sancy extremely, and she expressed 
a strong desire to see one. Pierre said nothing; | 
but not long after, as they sat eating grapes after 
dinner, a white squirrel leaped on the table, frisked 
from shoulder to shoulder, and at last sat up with 
a grape in its paws. Rosabella uttered an excla- | 
mation of delight. “Is it alive?” she said. “Do | 
you not see that it is?” rejoined Pierre. “ Call 5 
the dog, and see what he thinks about it.” } 

“We have so many things here, which are alive 
and yet not alive,” she replied, smiling. 

“ Florien warmly praised the pretty automaton ; 
bui he was somewhat vexed that he himself did 
not think of making the graceful little animal for 
which the maiden had eypressed a wish. Her pet 
Canary had died the day before, and his eye hap- 
pened to rest on the empty cage hanging over the 
flower-stand. “I too will give her a pleasure,” 
thought he. A few weeks after, as they sat at 
breakfast, sweet notes were heard from the cage, 
precisely the same Canary used to sing; and, look- 
ing up, the astonished maiden saw him hopping 
about, nibbling at the sugar and pecking his 
feathers, as lively as ever. Florien smiled, and 
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said, “Is it as much alive as Pierre’s squir- 
rel?” 

The approach of the next birth-day was watched 
with eager expectation ; for even the old man 
began to feel keen pleasure in the competition, as 
if he had witnessed n race between fleet horses. 
Pierre, excited by the maiden’s declaration that she 
mistook his golden apple for Florien’s workman- 
ship, produced a much more elegant specimen of 
art than he had ever before conceived. It was a 
barometer, supported by two knights in silver 
chain-armor, who went in when it rained, and 
came out when the sun shone. On the top of the 
barometer was a small silver basket, of exceedingly 
delicate workmanship, filled with such flowers as 
close in damp weather. When the knights retired, 
these flowers closed their enameled petals, and 
when the knights returned, the flowers expanded. 

Florien produced a silver chariot, with two 
spirited and finely proportioned horses. A revolv- 
ing circle in the wheels showed on what day of 
the month occurred each day of the week, through- 
out the year. Each month was surmounted by its 
zodiacal] sign, beautifully enameled in green, crim- 
son and gold. At ten o'clock the figure of a 
young girl, wearing Rosabella’s usual costume, 
and resembling her in form and features, ascended 
slowly from behind the wheel, and at the same 
moment, the three Graces rose up in the chariot 
and held garlands over her. From the axle-tree 
emerged a young man, in Florien’s dress, and 
kneeling offered a rose to the maiden. 

It was so beautiful as a whole, and so exquisitely 
finished in all its details, that Pierre clenched his 
fingers till the nails cut him, so hard did he try to 
conceal the bitterness of his disappointment at his 
own manifest inferiority. Could he have been an 
hour alone, all would have been well. But, as he 
stepped out on the piazza, followed by Florien, he 
saw him kiss his hand triumphantly to Rosabella, 
and she returned it with a modest but expressive 
glance. Unfortunately, he held in his hand a 
jewelled dagger, of Turkish workmanship, which 
Antoine Breguet had asked him to return to its 
case in the workshop. Stung with disappointed 
love and ambition, the tempestuous feelings so 
painfully restrained burst forth like a whirlwind. 
Quick as a flash of lightning, he made a thrust at 
his graceful rival. Then frightened at what he had 
done, and full of horror at thoughts of Rosabella’s 
distress, he rushed into the road, and up the sides 
of the mountain, like a madman. 

* * * * * oe * 

A year passed, and no one heard tidings of 
him. On the anniversary of Rosabella’s birth, the 
aged grandsire sat alone, sunning his white locks 
at the open window, when Pierre Barthoud entered, 
pale and haggard. He was such a skeleton of his 
former self that his master did not recognize him 
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the feeble blood of him who listened. 





till ue knelt at his feet, and said, “Forgive me, 
father. I am Pierre.” 

The poor old man shook violently, and covered 
his face with trembling hands. “Ah, thou 
wretched one,” said he, “ how darest thou come 
hither, with murder on thy soul? ” 

“Murder?” exclaimed Pierre, in a voice so 
terribly deep and distinct that it seemed to freeze 
“Is he then 
dead? Did I kill the beautiful youth, whom [ 
loved so much?” He fell forward on the floor, 
and the groan that came from his strong chest was 
like an earthquake tearing up trees by the roots. 

Antoine Breguet was deeply moved, and the 
tears flowed fast over his furrowed face. “ Rise, 
my son,” said he, “ and make thy escape, lest they 
come to arrest thee.” 

“Let them come,” replied Pierre, gloomily ; 
“Why should I live?” Then raising his “head 
from the floor, he said slowly. and with great fear, 
“ Father, where is Rosabella ?” 

The old man covered his face, and sobbed out, 
“T shall never see her again! These old eyes 
will never again look on her blessed face.” Many 
minutes they remained thus, and when he repeated, 
“T shall never see her again!” the young man 
clasped his feet convulsively, and groaned in 
agony. 

At last the housekeeper came in; a woman 
whom Pierre had known and loved in boyhood. 
When her first surprise was over, she promised to 
conceal his arrival, and persuaded him to go to the 
garret and try to compose his too strongly excited 
feelings. In the course of the day she explained 
to him how Florien had died of his wound, and 
how Rosabella pined away in silent melancholy, 
often sitting at the spinning wheel with the sus- 
pended thread in her hand, as if unconscious 
where she was. During all that wretched night 
the young man could not close his eyes in sleep. 
Phantoms of the past flitted through his brain, and 
remorse gnawed at his heart-strings. In the deep 
stillness of midnight, he seemed to hear the voice 
of the bereaved old man sounding mournfully dis- 
tinct, “ I shall never see her again!” He prayed 
earnestly to die ; but suddenly an idea flashed into 
his mind, and revived his desire to live. Fuli of 
his new project, he rose early and sought his good 
old master. Sinking on his knees, he exclaimed, 
“ Oh, my father, say that ycu forgive me! Iim- 
plore you to give my guilty soul that one gleam of 
consolation. Believe me, I would sooner have 
died myself than have killed him. But my 
passions were by nature so strong! Oh, God for- 
give me, they were so strong! How I have curbed 
them, He alone knows. Alas, that they should 
have burst the bounds in that one mad moment, 
and destroyed the two I best loved on earth. Oh, 
father, can you say that you forgive me ?” 
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With quivering voice he replied, “ I do forgive 
you, and bless you, my poor son.” He laid his 
hand affectionately on the thick matted hair, and 
added, “I too have need of forgiveness. I did 
very wrong thus to put two generous natures in 
rivalship with each other. A genuine love of 
beauty, for its own sake, is the only healthy stimu- 
lus to produce the beautiful. The spirit of compe- 
tition took you out of your sphere, and placed you 
in a false position. In grand conceptions, and in 
works of durability and strength, you would always 
have excelled Florien, as much as he surpassed 
you in tastefulness and elegance. By striving to 
be what he was, you parted with your own gifts, 
without attaining to his. Every man in the 
natural sphere of his own talent, and all in har- 
mony ; this is the true order, my son; and I 
tempted you to violate it. In my foolish pride, I 
earnestly desired to have a world-renowned suc- 
cessor to the famous Antoine Breguet. I wanted 
that the old stand should be kept up in all its 
glory, and continue to rival all competitors. I 
thought you could super-add Florien’s gifts to your 
own, and yet retain your own characteristic excel- 
lencies. Therefore, I stimulated your intellect and 
imagination to the utmost, without refleeting that 
your heart might break in the process. God forgive 
me ; it was too severe a trial for poor human nature. 
And do thou, my son, forgive this insane ambi- 
tion ; for severely has my pride.been humbled.” 

Pierre could not speak, but he covered the 
wrinkled hands with kisses, and clasped his knees 
convulsively. At last he said, “ Let me remain 
concealed here for a while. You shall see her 
again ; only give me time.” When he explained 
that he would make Rosabella’s likeness, from 
memory, the sorrowing parent shook his head and 
sighed, as he answered, “ Ah, my son, the soul in 
her eye, and the light grace of her motions, no art 
can restore.” 

But to Pierre’s excited imagination there was 
henceforth only one object in life ; and that was to 
re-produce Rosabella. In the keen conflict of 
competition, under the fiery stimulus of love and 
ambition, his strong impetuous soul had become 
machine-mad ; and now overwhelming grief cen- 
tered all his stormy energies on one object. Day 
by day, in the loneliness of his garret, he worked 
upon the image till he came to love it, almost as 
much as he had loved the maiden herself. Antoine 
Breguet readily suppli¢d materials. From child- 
hood he had been interested in all forms of me- 
chanism ; and this image, so intertwined with his 
affections, took strong held of his imagination also. 
Nearly a year had passed away, when the house- 
keeper, who was in the secret, came to ask for 
Rosabella’s hair, and the dress she usually wore. 
The old man gave her the keys, and wiped the 


starting tears, as he turned silently away. A few 
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days after, Pierre invited him to come and look 
upon his work. “Do not go too suddenly,” he 
said ; “ prepare yourself for a shock ; for indeed 
it is very like our lost one.” 

“1 will go, I will go,” replied the old man, 
eagerly. “ Am I not aceustomed to see all man- 
ner of automata and androides? Did I not myself 
make a flute-player, which performed sixteen tunes, 
to the admiration of all who heard him? And 
think you I am to be frightened by an image ?” 

“ Not frightened, dear father,” answered Pierre ; 
“but I was afraid you might be overcome with 
emotion.” He led him into the apartment, and 
said, ‘ Shall I remove the veil now? Can you 
bear it, dear father? ” 

“T can,” was the calm reply. But when the 
eurtain was withdrawn, he started, and exclaimed, 
“Santa Maria! It is Rosabella! She is not 
dead!” He tottered forward, and kissed the cold 
lips and the cold hands, and tears rained on the 
bright brown hair, as he cried out, “ My child! 
my child!” 

When the tumult of feeling had subsided, the 
aged mourner kissed Pierre’s hands, and said, “ It 
is wonderfully like her, in every feature and every 
tint. It seems as if she would move and breathe.” 

“ She will move and breathe,” replied Pierre ; 
“ only give me time.” 

His voice sounded so wildly, and his great deep- 
get eyes burned with such intense enthusiasm, that 
his friend wasalarmed. They clasped each other's 
hands, and spoke more quietly of the beloved one. 
“This is all that remains to us, Pierre,” said the 
old man. “ We are alone in the world. You 
were a friendless orphan when you came to me ; 
and I am childless.” 

With a passionate outburst of grief, the young 
man replied, “ And it was I, my benefactor, who 
made you so. Wretch that I am!” 

From that time the work went on with greater 
zeal than ever. Pierre often forgot to taste of 
food, so absorbed was he in the perfection of his 
machine. First, the arms moved obedient to his 
wishes, then the eyes turned, and the lips parted. 
Meanwhile, his own face grew thinner and paler. 
and his eyes glowed with a wilder fire. 

Finally, it was. whispered in the village that 
Pierre Berthoud was concealed in Antoine Bre- 
guet’s cottage ; and officers came to arrest him. 
But the venerable old watch-maker told the story 
so touchingly, and painted so strongly the young 
man’s consuming agony of grief and remorse, and 
pleaded so earnestly that he might be allowed to 
finish a wonderful image of his beautiful grand- 
child, that they promised not to disturb him. till. 
the work was accomplished. 

Two years from the day of Pierre’s return, on 
the anniversary of the memorable birth-day, he 
said, “ Now, my rr have done all that art 
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can do. Come and see the beautiful one.” He ; the contemplation of his own work was driving 


{ed him imto the little room where Rosabella used 
to work. There she sat, spinning diligently. The 


beautifully formed bust rose and fell under her neat ~ 


beddice. Her lips were parted, and her eyes fol- 
lowed the direction of the thread. But what made 
it seem more fearfully like life, was the fact that 
ever and anon the wheel rested, and the maiden 
held the suspended thread, with her eye-lids low- 
ered, as if she were lost in thought. Above the 
flower-stand, near by, hung the bird-cage, with 
Florien’s artificial Canary. The pretty little au- 
tomaton had been silent long ; but now its springs 
were set in motion, and it poured forth all its 
melodies. 

The bereaved old man pressed Pierre’s hand, 
and gazed upon his darling grand-child silently. 
He caused his arm-chair to be brought into the 
room, and ever after, while he retained his faculties, 
he refused to sit elsewhere. 

The fame of this remarkable android soon 
spread through all the region round about. The 
citizens of Geneva united in an earnest petition 
that the artist might be excused from any penalty 
for the accidental murder he had committed. The 
magistrates came and looked at the breathing mai- 


den, and touched the beautiful flesh, which seemed - 


as if it would yield to their pressure. They saw 
the wild haggard artist, with lines of suffering cut 
so deeply in his youthful brow, and they at once 
granted the prayer of the citizens. 

But Pierre had nothing more to live for. His 
work in the world wasdone. The artificial energy, 
supplied by one absorbing idea, was gone ; and 
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him to madness. It so closely resembled life that 
he longed more and more to have it live. The 
lustrous eyes moved, but they had no light from 





the soul, and they would not answer to his earnest _ 


gaze. The beautiful lips parted, but they never 
spoke kind words, as in days of yore. The 
image began to fill him with supernatural awe, yet 
he was continually drawn toward it by a magic 
influence. Three months after its completion, he 
was found, at day-light, lying at its feet, stone 
dead. 

Antoine Breguet survived him two years. During 
the first eighteen months, he was never willing to 
have the image of his lost dariing out of sight. 
The latter part of the time, he often whistled to 
the bird, and talked to her, and seemed to imagine 


> that she answered him. But with increasing im- 


becility, Rosabella was forgotten. He sometimes 
asked, “ Who is that young woman?” At last 


) he said, “Send her away. She looks at me.” 


The magic-lanthorn of departing memory then 
presented a phantom of his wife, dead long ago. 
He busied himself with making imaginary watches 
and rings for her, and held long conversations, as 
if she were present. Afterward, the wife was 
likewise forgotten, and he was occupied entirely 
with his mother, and the scenes of early childhood. 
Finally he wept often, and repeated continually, 
“They are all waiting for me; and I want 
to go home.” When he was little more than 
eighty years old, compassionate angels took the 
weary pilgrim in their arms, and carried him 
home. 
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Asx why the holy starlight, or the blush 

Of summer-blossoms, or the balm that floats 
From yonder lily like an angel’s breath, 

Is lavished on such men! God gives them all 
For some high end ; and thus the seeming waste 
Of her rich soul, its starlight purity, 

Its every feeling delicate as a flower, 

Its tender trust, its generous confidence, 

{ts wondering disdain of littleness, 

These, by the coarser sense of those around her 
Uncomprehended, may not ail be vain ; 

But win them—they unwitting of the spell— 
By ties unfelt, to nobler. loftier life. 

And they dare blame her! they whose every thought, 
Look, utterance, act, has more of evil in’t, 
Than e’er she dreamed of or could understand; 
And she must blosh before them! with a heart 
Whose lightest throb is worth their all of life ! 
They boast their charity: oh, idle boast! 


St eal 


They give the poor, forsooth, food, fuel, shelter ; 
Faint, chilled and worn, her soul implored a pittance ; 
Her soul asked alms of theirs and was denied. 


Tt was not much it came a begging for, 

A simple boon, only a gentle thought, 

A kindly judgment of such deeds of hers 

As passed their understanding, but to her 
Seemed natural as the blooming of a flower : 
For God taught her—but they had learned of men 
Their meagre task of how to mete out love, 
A selfish, sensual love, most unlike hers. 

God taught the tendril where to cling, and she 
Learned the same lovely lesson, with the same 
Unquestioning and pliant trust in Him. 


And yet that He should let a lyre of Heaven 

Be played on by such hands, with touch so rnde, 
Might wake a doubt in less than perfect faith, 
Perfct as mine, in His beneficence. 
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A FRAGMENT FROM OUR HISTORY. 


BY MISS FANNY FORRESTER. 


CHAPTER IL. 
NEW YORK IN 1691. 


A century and a half ago, our now goodly Man- 
hattan, with its cincture of wavy silver and the 
rich gems of civilization nestling upon its bosom, 
presented quite a different aspect; for although 
justly the pride of the province, the sharp ring of 
the axe had not ceased ; and forest, and bush, and 
rock yet stamped upon some parts of the island the 
name of wilderness. Here the present queen of 
Western cities, in rustic guise, looked down upon 
the waters of the bay like a comely dame at her 
toilet; there stood the long low ferry-house of 
Harlaem, with a few buildings grouped around it ; 
and in varions directions little clusters of houses, 
hidden from each other by intervening woodland, 
sent upward light wreaths of vapor. Sometimes 
a large farm-house, glowing in all the pride of red 
paint, offered its inviting portico to the weary tra- 
veller, while beyond and around it stretched fields 
of Indian corn, the yellow fruit snugly nestled in 
its pale green sheath, and the brown tassel flaunt- 
ing on the tip; and bordering on these were wav- 
ing or closely shaven meadows, patches of pota- 
toes, from the green of which peeped out the large 
golden pumpkin, and broad lands where the rich 
brown soil lay up in furrows waiting for the sow- 
ers hand. Then in another direction stood the 
white-washed cottage, with a most loving innocent 
air, in the centre of a fine garden of kidney-beans 
and thrifty cabbages, while the wild vine hung its 
tempting clusters over the pretty paling, and the 
lustrous black-berry, the large red cranberry, even 
the soft matchless white, the rich purple and bright 
scarlet of the deadly cohosh beyond, outvied in 
beauty the dainty little store of fruit within the en- 
closure. Here stood the sensitive aspen, quivering 
as though a heart were in every leaf and trem- 
bling at the touch of the zephyr and the sunbeam ; 
there the gnarled birch bent to gaze on its own 
shaggy, half-silvered coat, and beside it rose the 
queenly elm, light and gazelle-like in its beauty, 
its slim boughs curving gracefully upward and 
sleeping upon the bosom of the sky. The low 
maple with its massy foliage, admitting not a shim- 
mer of the light which crested its top, had for its 
neighbor the sunnier beech, the hickory and 
chestnut, which cast their honors to the earliest 
frost and furnished cheer for many a Winter even- 
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ing. Here twinea me wild grape-vine ; there the 
sumach reared its cornucopia of seedy crimson ; 
here in a hollow snuggled the dark rich laurel, 
and close beyond the fragrant azalia spread out its 
pink blossoms, while above all rose the stiff dark 
hemlock, its brown cones shingled over, fold on 
fold, down to the very heart of each, where 
slept the embryo tree. Birds, with voice and plu- 
mage of endless variety, fluttered their bright wings 
and made the air vocal, and now and then a wild 
beast found its way across the narrow belt which 
divided the little island from an unexplored wil- 
derness. The half-savage hunter stretched him- 

' self to rest, and the cunning trader built his low 
cabin, on the site of many a luxurious modern 
mansion, while the large family wagon of the 
better classes, and the stout Dutch farmer urging 
on his fat oxen with voice and goad, passed often 
by—the coaches and Jehus of that primitive age. 
Upon the water danced the light batteau of the in- 
triguing, half-hostile French, and the lighter canoe 
of the savage, side by side with the strong grace- 
ful English vessel and clumsily constructed Dutch 
craft; and now and then a low, dark brig, man- 
ned by terrible beings, had been known to creep 
into the harbor under cover of night and leave 
its cargo of foreign goods in the hands of the law- 
less and the daring. On the shore the muskrat 
and other animals sought their prey ; the tall crane 
waded in the sand in the neighborhood of whole 
flocks of teal and wild geese; and the scarlet 
heads of the saw-bill duck contrasted gayly with 
the snowy plumage of the white divers as they 
sported together upon the wave. Above them the | 
mournful osier drooped its delicate branches, almost | 
kissing the tide ; and blossoming plants unfolded 
their blue and crimson between groups of spotted 
alders which twined their verdant arms into a liv- 
ing lattice, through which the bright waters flashed 
and sparkled, radiant with the borrowed beauty 
of the sunlight. 

An air of quiet and comfort brooded over the 
spot where now thousands of hearts are withering 
in anguish and tens of thousands throbbing with 
excitement ; and where the gay and fashionable 
throng in crowds, forgetful of the misery scarce 
hidden from their view by a neighboring corner, 
strode the honest, kind-hearted burgher, to whom 
every alley and pathway in the peaceful, prosperous 
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town was almost as familiar as the checkered 
floors of his own halls. But vanity was born ere 
the building of New Amsterdam. Upon the very 
spot where now promenades the gay belle of the 
sovereign city the merry Dutch maiden, arrayed in 
her gayest petticoat and finest hose, displayed her 
round, rosy face, her trim ankle and her home- 
made finery, and won admiring glances from eyes 
which looked out under hats with brims that could 
not be surpassed by those of their Pennsylvanian 
neighbors. But vanity was young then and she 
took simplicity for her handmaid. At twilight the 
same fair maidens, with their milking pails upon 
their rounded arms and ripe lips parted in merry 
converse with each other, wended their way to- 
ward the tinkling bell, quite as likely to win ad- 
miration from the swains who lingered by the 
fence to meet them as when the stroll was one of 
pleasure merely. 

At this early period the great commercial em- 
porium consisted of something less than a dozen 
and a half straggling irregular streets, lined on 
each side by rows of stranger looking buildings, 
quite as straggling as the streets themselves. Fort 
James, standing upon high ground immediately 
overlooking the wharf, had been palisaded by the 
last Dutch governor, the quadrangular: wall being 
strengthened by four bastions and furnished with 
two gates; but it had suffered from neglect, and 
of forty-two cannon that it was able to mount 
several had been removed and others were unfit 
for use. Captain Leisler had found the whole 
in avery dilapidated state. and to his promptitude 
in repairing the fort and other public works may 
be traced the second cause of his unpopularity. 
The first cause lay with dark-hearted and mis- 
guided men. 

Within the walls of Fort James stood the 
governor's mansion, a Dutch structure somewhat 
Anglicised, and beyond it a strong old building 
of hewn logs, that had desgended from the 
dignified office of sheltering the early executors 
of the laws of Nieuw Nederlandts to the no less 
important but somewhat less honorable one of im- 
prisoning the violators of the laws'of New York. 
Close by this latter rose the peaked roof of the 
first weigh-house, the corner-stone of the city’s 
prosperity and the fitting badge of this young 
daughter of trade. Here too the old Dutch church, 
which owed its origin to the jealous pride of Gov. 
Kieft and the religions zeal of his people, reared 
its double gable and sent upward its tall spire, 
while higher still the English flag waved and 
flaunted and twisted itself about the lofty standard, 
with a sovereign: air pecyliarly national. Just be- 
neath the walls outside, a row of trading-houses 
linked themselves into a chain, like a second bul- 
wark around the seat of power. 

The huge wind-mill, whose unwieldy arms had 
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been first to catch the winds of ocean, had disap- 
peared from its sightly station on the wall; but, 
despite the innovating hands of foreigners, other 
places were still occupied by this specimen of the 
mechanical skill of the settlers. Immediately in 
front of the fort stretched the parade-ground, where 
the officers of the train-bands displayed their tacti- 
cal skill, and plumes waved, and scarfs fluttered, 
and swords gleamed, in a style decidedly military. 
A large number of English buildings had been 
erected in different parts of the city, but the sub- 
stantial architecture of the Hollander by far pre- 
dominated. The tiled roofs seemed to threaten 
the very clouds which hovered over them with a 
death of violence, so sharp were they ; while the 
low eaves exhibited a decidedly earth-loving pro- 
pensity and by their heaviness afforded the airy 
extremity a proper balance. The frequent gables 
were furnished with stair-like appendages, proba- 
bly to conduct daring adventurers to the little 
turret on the top, from which shot up a weather- 
vane of a figure more or less fantastical, as suited 
the taste of the architect; and hnge stacks of 
chimneys rose here and there, each group seem- 
ingly as far from a right line with its neighbor as 
possible. Walls of a heavy substantial make 
were veneered over on one side and sometimes 
more with the small yellow brick early imported 
from vader-landt ; and through windows, furnished 
with diamond-shaped glass and crossed with leaden 
sashes, peeped fair blue-eyed women, with the 
small neat cap half confining, though in but a 
slight degree covering, the sunny hair, which it was 
their pride to smooth back from the forehead and 
gather into a plain silken knot behind. 

Tt was at the close of a dull, ugly day in the 
Spring, that a young man, evidently not very fami- 
liar with the way, sauntered, with an important, 
self-confident air, through the streets of the young 
city. Now he glanced at a “ stoop” where some 
complacent burgher reclined, his long delf pipe 
and massive silver buckles marking his conse- 
quence ; and now turned to the iron hieroglyphics 
which decorated the walls of the dwellings, or 
gazed with an air of bold admiration, as the vision 
of a bright face casually lighted up a window and 
then disappeared behind the pots of Holland pinks 
and bloemates. There was something in the air, 
dress, manner and person of the stranger which 
could not fail of attracting attention ; and, as he 
turned to bestow a glance on the dark moccasined 
savage standing erect beneath his load of glossy 
furs, a dozen pairs of eyes from every quarter 
gazed on him with far greater curiosity. Perhaps 
the direct cause of this curiosity was an evident 
attempt at. concealment ; for the Spanish mantle 
partially covering the slashed doublet of the times 
was folded across the throat, enveloping the chin 
and half shading the face ; and the cavalier’s cap 
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As the day receded and twilight began to . 


gather over the city, our stranger seemed to feel 
less curiosity with regard to out-door objects, and 
to be looking about for amusement or at least 
something congenial or interesting within. At 
last, as he approached a corner leading into Beaver 
street, his eye fell upon a scraggy tree, witha huge 
sign creaking and swinging from its gibbet-like 
elevation on the top-most bough. The house 
behind this primitive sign-post was constructed 
very much after the fashion of its neighbors ; with 
the gable nearest cw ing inward, and bearing on 
its top a tin ship, its sails all spread ; with skylights 
in the loft; a wooden trough passing along the 
eaves, by which all the rain that did mot escape 
from the crevice at the bottom, to drip on the 
heads below, was ‘conveyed into a huge barrel at 
one corner ; and a small sign surmounting a broad 
door, which stood invitingly open, on the other. 
Beneath the tree before-mentioned a donkey stood 
feeding quietly, and in a smali portico on one 
side of the house sat two or three women in full 
linsey-woolsey petticoats and calico caps, their 
busy needles keepin« time to the clatter of their 
tongues. The stre ver, after satisfying a very 
natural curiosity by a minate survey of the outside 
ef this domicil, entered at the open door on the 
corner and found himself in the bar-reom. On 
the side immediately opposite the door yawned a 
capacieus fire-place, now supporting between its 
huge jaws a whole forest of evergreens and afford- 
ing volumes of instruction ; being decorated in a 
very edifying manner with blue and white tiles, 
bearing representations highly illustrative of sacred 
historians. On the left of this were long rows of 
Flemish jars, swelling out in the middle as though 
ready to burst with their foaming contents, and 
above them goodly vessels of various forms and 
sizes filled with liquors of every quality, from the 
fiery New England rum to the cherished Hollandts 
and the good old Schiedam Geneva. A large 
round table occupied the middle of the room, 
with an antiquated silver sconce, the pride of mine 
host’s heart, in the centre, and two or three flagons 
of ale by way of bordering ; and round this sat 
some half-dozen persons, in long-waisted coats, 
broad breeches fastened at the knee with enormous 
silver buckles, Flemish trunk hose, and broad-soled 
shoes, half hidden beneath a mass of silver or a 
gay rosette. They were very comfortable looking 
people indeed, half-sitting, half-reclining upon their 
chairs, with a leg crossed over a knee or an elbow 
resting on the table in a good easy way, and the 
stem of a pipe inserted between their lips, while 
the smoke from the bow! went curling gracefully 
upward, at long intervals clearing away so as to 
give a glimpse of the head which formed the 


2 nucleus of the cloud, and then fuming up with 
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21 
redoubled earnestness. Our hero did not seem 
much pleased, however, with the prospect before 
him ; for, muttering something about the stupid 
Dutchmen, he called for a glass of Geneva, drank 
it off, and then strode away, as though in search 
of more congenial quarters. But however stupid 
the Dutchmen might be there was one person 
present who was at least sufficiently observing. 

The stranger had taken no note of a wild, fierce- 
looking man, who occupied a shaded corner of the 
room from whence unobserved he could observe 
all that passed. This man was very small of 
stature, with a wrinkled face, at the same time sly 
and fierce in its expression, a cat-like eye, and a 
doubtful uncertain manner of moving, which would 
preclude the possibility of trust. He was singularly 
dressed, almost every nation having been laid 
under contribution for his covering—all surmounted 
by a bandoleer, supporting an arquebuse, and the fa- 
mous cocked hat of the Knickerbockers. This man 
eyed our hero very closely, perhaps first attracted by 
the careless effort at concealment; but soon an 
intelligent look began to kindle in his eye. His 
hand crept to his hanger and clutched it eagerly, 
while the expression of his face changed to some- 
thing alinost demoniac. If the attention of the 
smokers had not been too much engrossed by the 
pleasing vapor curling about their heads and the 
foaming tankard before them, they would have dis- 
covered some evil omen in the sedden tightening of 
the bandoleer and the stealthy hurried departure of 
the little man as soon as the stranger turned from the 
door. A couple of yards from this man another 
lay stretched on a settee as though sleeping. Per- 
ha »s :n answer to some preconcerted signal, perhaps 
from a motive of his own, he disappeared at about 
the same time and, like the owner of the cocked 
hat, without being missed. As our hero passed on 
in the darkness he little dreamed that-a foot was 
close upon his track, and that a hostile hand was 
but an arm’s length behind him ; and so, carelessly, 
unsuspectingly, with perhaps death in the rear, he 
sauntered on. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE STRANGER. 


The sky was obscured by murky clouds, and 
there was a low muttering of thunder far in the 
West, when the stranger terned his back upon the 
creaking sign suspended from the tree in Beaver 
street. ‘The heavy sough of the wind;as it halted 
for a moment in an alley after having swept with 
full force around a corner, had a melancholy tone 
to it which evidently produced a saddening effect ; 
for he paused several times as though considering 
whether he could do any better with himself and 
then prshed en again, humming by snaiches frag- 
ments of a bacchanalian song. It was very evi- 
dent that the stranger, whoever he might be, was 
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but gratifying an idle curiosity by wandering about 
the city half in disguise, or at best, spying out the 
tastes, dispositions and tendencies of the people. 
He might have been a young man from the Old 
World, fond of adventure and hoping to meet some- 
thing to gratify this propensity in the singularly 
mixed character of the provincialists. Hovrever 
this might be, he pursued his way from street to 
street, until he found himself again before an ale- 
house on the outskirts of the little town. It was a 
low, dark-looking structure, singularly still, and as 
he entered the tap-room he observed that it was 
unoccupied except by a couple of sleeping loungers 
stretched on benches that stood against the wall. 
They made an effort to open their sleepy eyes and 
partially raised their heads at the sound of his foot- 
step ; and then they allowed them to sink back again 
upon their respective benches. The faces of these 
men were not very prepossessing. In one boldness 
predominated, in the other cunning ; but the villain 
was plainly traced on both. There was nothing in 
their garb to mark the nation to which they 
belonged ; for the fine Spanish jerkin was contra- 
dicted by the Flemish trunk hosen; and the gay 
Turkish scarf seemed to have lost its way, crossed 
as it was over the slashed English doublet. A 
long-barelled Spanish musquetoon leaned against 
the wall close by one of the men, and a hanger 
scaree hidden by the folds of a narrow sea-cloak 
dangled from his leathern belt; while a pistol case 
formed the pillow of the other. It was evident that 
these were rovers of the deep ; and considering the 
unsettled state of the country their boldness was 
not surprising, The brigs of the bucaneers 
passed with impunity from land to land, disposing 
of their spoils in the face of government; and if 
they were not actually protected by men in power, 
their doings were certainly winked at. ‘The Sound 
was never free from their vessels; and in the 
character of privateers, by paying their toll to the 
proper authorities, they could glide unquestioned 
up the East and North rivers, with a proviso, which, 
if not written, was well understood, that no daring 
enormities should be committed in the vicinage. 
Leisler had been too short a time in office, his 
power was too uncertain and his duties too nume- 
rous and complicated, to admit of his turning his 
attention to a subject which would require the 
powerful intervention of the mother country, though 
he might well be alarmed at the increasing bold- 
ness of these desperate outlaws, who now scarce 
put a eover on their characters when walking by 
daylight through the streets of the city. On the 
arrival of Governor Sloughter he’ had sworn ven- 
geance on the bucaneers, partly because he had met 
with some annoyances from them and partly to fix 
a stigma on his predecessor. The new Governor 
was not likely even if it had been in his power to 
put his threat into execution ; but the simple threat 
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had brought trouble upon the bucaneers. The 

effect upon the sale of their commodities was very 
like that which the war mania produces on New 
York stocks ; for the new police put on an appear- 
ance of strictness, and the careful burghers carried 
their heavy purses where the contents might be 
disposed of with more safety to themselves. The 
rovers, therefore, though for a time they acted a 
little more covertly, had leagued together to 
revenge themselves on the new Governor. 

The stranger had seated himself in an immense 
leather cushioned chair, and rattled a small hand- 
bell to summon attendance; when the door was 
thrown open and a little man, with a cocked hat 
lowered to conceal his fierce eyes, walked in and 
seated himself in the shadow of the broad mantle - 
piece. The bell and the new comer had by this 
time effectually aroused the sleepers. As they 
raised their heads, leaning them*upon their elbows, 
the sttanger fancied that he perceived a glance of 
intelligence pass between the strongest of them 
and him of the cocked hat in the corner. Curiosity 
once roused busied itself to find something to feed 
on, and soon curiosity deepened intoa vague unde- 
finable suspicion, which the appearance of the men 
was not calculated to make a pleasant one. The 
three men joined each other in the corner and 
were conversing in low tones, while our hero enter- 
tained himself with visions of a lonely waik through 
dark by-streets, struggles with invisible enemies, 
a stab under cover of night, and other fancies of a 
like agreeable nature. So entirely was he occupied 
by these thoughts and the watch he kept upon his 
three suspicious neighbors, that he scarcely observed 
the arrival of a new comer until roused by his gay 
good-natured salutation. Never was voice more 
welcome, clear and musical as its tones fell on the 
stranger’s ear ; and he instantly gave place to his 
new acquaintance, whose frank open bearing was 
at that moment calculated to win at once upon his 
heart. He wasa tall, graceful stripling, of perhaps 
sixteen, with a soft, blue eye, meltingly tender in 
its seriousness, but full of mirth when there was 
a smile within a sweet girlish lip, and a profusion 
of golden ringlets which fell nearly to the shoulder. 
Our hero felt reassured by the presence of this 
agreeable personage, mere boy as he was; so 
much so, that when one of the three ‘suspicious- 
looking persons in the corner glided from his re- 
treat and disappeared at the open door, he did not 
think the circumstance worthy of his attention. 

“ You are a traveller, fair sir,” at last the youth 
remarked, in a peculiarly low and meaning tone. 

“No.” 

“ You are to-night,” was the low-spoken, em- 
phatic answer. 

Our hero elevated his eye-brows inquiringly. 
The youth gave an expressive glance and then 
said, aloud, “I am glad to meet with a traveller, 
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who like myself is disposed to free converse ; for 


tues. And let me beg of you, fair sir, the privilege 
of a small piece of your chamber to-night. I 
chance to know that this house is not over-stocked 
with room; and if we should finish our tankard 
together, we may be better pleased with each other's 
society than strangers would be with us. My own 
head bears but little.” 

Tke youth touched his finger to the tankard and 
added in a warning whisper, “ There is a dragon 
at the hottom.” 

The caution was not altogether unnecessary, for 
the half-puzzled stranger had already acquired un- 
natural bravery by his frequent potations. 

It was late in the evening when our hero and 
his new friend retired for the night ; and ere they 
did so, they had both noted a whispered conference 
between their rubicund host and the gentleman of 
the cocked hat ; and had again exchanged intelli- 
gent glances. 

“T must have a word with you, Mynheer Van- 
derlyn,” said the younger of the two strangers, as 
they drew near the door of their apartment. The 
Hollander seemed confused, but expressed his plea- 
sure at listening to any communication, and led the 
youth to a room opposite. A half hour passed 
before the conference ended. 

“ Have you courage ?” inquired the youth, when 
he had returned to his chamber and carefully 
closed the door. 

“ Humph!” and the stranger drew himself up. 

“ You have need enough of it. It is no good 
that is brewing here to night, I can assure you.” 

“T suspected as much, and so obeyed your 
winks and inueidos. However, I shall not burrow 
myself in this hole to-night ; do just give me an 
inkling of the mischief on foot, that I may be 
prepared for emergencies, and then I am off.” 

“ Hardly, good sir; the house is completely sur- 
rounded by bucaneers.” 

“Caught, fairly caught! Noosed by my own 
folly! How do you know this ?” 

“ Partly by my own observation and partly by 
fragments of information which I wrested, one by 
one, from Mynheer Vanderlyn, our host. I have 
learned too that it is their object to take you 
alive x 

“ Never!” 

“For what purpose you may perhaps know 
better than I can; for they seldom molest those 
who do not interfere with them.” 

“T certainly have no claim to their particular 
affection, the villains! Completely surrounded!” 
he added after a little pause. 

“ Ay, there is no time to be lost.” 

“ What am I to do?” 

The youth stepped toa little closet and drew from 
it a sombrero ribbed with iron, such as was worn to 
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protect the head when boarding vessels, a French 
doublet and a crimson searf, and tossed them on 
the bed. 

“ These may serve as a partial disguise ; and we 
are not to be watched from within. Our host is a 
rough, lawless but kind-hearted man, whom I once 
did an essential service. I wish better men were 
always as grateful. He dare not assist us much, 
but he will throw no hindrance in our way.” 

“But why do you so interest yourself in me ! 
What do you know of me?” 

“ Nothing ; except that you are a brother-man 
and in danger.” 

“ How did you learn my danger ?” 

“1 saw an evil eye upon you when you stopped 
at the house in Beaver street.” 

“ Beaver street !” : 

“T had an object to gain—for I would not have 
you think me a haunter of ale-houses—andgo I 
had stretched myself. ” 

“ Ah! I was right then in thinking there was a 
step behind me!” 

“T saw that no good was intended, and a very 
natural feeling of compassion induced me to follow 
the villain who followed you. In these rough 
times we learn to do brotherly acts; for the assis- 


tance that we render to-day we may require 
for ourselves to-morrow; and it is our 
religious creed to show our love to God b 


we bear to men.” . 

“ A very agreeable creed for the lien of 
the love,” returned the stranger, with the least 
perceptible approach to a sneer. 

The large blue eyes of the strippling turned 
upon the scoffer, half-wonderingly, half-sorrow- 
fully ; and for a moment both were silent from 
mutual embarrassment. There is perhaps nothing 
more painful to a meek, trusting Christian, than to 
speak words which will always be unconsciously 
falling from a Christian’s lips, and then be made 
to feel by their chilling reception the “great gulf 
fixed ” between his own loving heart and the cal- 
lous one who “ cares for none of these things.” 

“T do not know,” resumed the youth, after a 
momentary break in the conversation, occasioned 
by this lack of sympathy—“I do not know what 
perverse power has led you here ; for it is the very 
den of the lion.” 

“You were at Beaver street ; but how did you 
know that evil was intended me ?” 

“ Because the Evil One followed you.” 

« And so you have endangered yourself.” 

“ A trifle perhaps—only a trifle.” 

“ What did you learn of our host?” 

“Not much. He is only a tool, and they do not 
trust him with important secrets. He only knows 
that they exult beyond measure in having you 
completely in their power ; and that they somehow 
consider you a very important personage. How- 
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ever, I have induced Vanderlyn to leave a door 
leading to the stables open. I will lead you to 
the end of the stables and furnish you with this 
evening’s pass-word ; and then, my good sir, fleet 
foot or sure hand! Move cautiously—the shadows 
of the trees will protect you—keep in the woods 
to the left until] you are quite beyond the bucaneers, 
then make for the heart of the city, and God help 
you!” 

Not daring to supply themselves with a light, 
our two adventurers stole from their room and 
groped their way through the dark passages until 
they reached the outer door of the stable 

“ You are very kind, my good youth; and if it 
were not a kindness that you would willingly be 
spared, I would wish for an opportunity to return 
Your favor. We ought not to part here, however.” 

‘One can escape much more safely than two. 
I should only retard your progress.” 

“ But you will be suspected—you surely incur 
great hazard.” 

“No, I was born in this country, and we are 
very fertile in resources. Difficulties sharpen our 
wits. Besides my father has taught me ” The 
youth paused, as though conscious that the senti- 
ment On his tongue would not be appreciated. 


* it is very cowardly for me to leave you 
h éd the stranger. 
ge danger, am not. I am almost as 
beneath my father’s roof.” A sudden 
d over his face and made his tongue 
tr as he added, sadly, “ safer perhaps ; persecu- 
jon has found victims there.” 
_- “Well, I wish we were both safely out of the 
“trap which these fellows have set for us.” 

“] know of men more blood-thirsty than these 
—men who can speak soft words while their 
hearts are blistered by falsehood. Give me’ the 
open, professed villain, and let me meet him hand 
to hand; but the treacherous—— Y our pardon, gen- 
tle sir; I waste time and words. Keep to the 
left—recollect the word. Speak and act boldly if 
questioned, but cautiously if not ; and may it please 
God to guide you safely through this great peril.” 

“Thank you, thank you, my dear fellow, for 
both service and prayers. I see that you have been 
daintily bred in a saintly sort of way, and so 
wonder exceedingly at your wit; but, since it has 
not really damaged your wits, I believe I fancy 
you all the more for your puritanism. At any 
rate, you are a right gallant youth, and have laid 
me under a heavy obligation. You say that we 
must do brotherly acts in these rough times; if 
you should ever find yourself in trouble from which 
such a hand can extricate you, come to Henry 
Slonghter, and I pledge purse, influence, and if 
needs be, my good faithful sword in your defence. 
You shall never regret this generous deed done 
for a stranger.” 
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The youth started at the mention of the name, 
exclaiming in a tone almost too loud for pradence, 
“ The Governor-in-chief !” 

“ The same personage, who ventures to be un- 
dignified enough to spy out the condition of his 
wild charge and so runs his neck into a noose. 
And now I may venture toask what discreet youth 
has delivered me from the consequences of my 
indiscretie.” 

“ A humble Holland boy, who, having nothing 
to lose, may have gained by serving your excel- 
len¢y. A day will doubtless come, most noble sir, 
when I may claim your pledge. ‘Till then, 
adieu !” 

The two new friends grasped each other’s hands, 
cordially and eartiestly ; the Governor renewed his 
pledge in a hurried whispered word of farewell, 
and the generous youth was left alone. He stood 
watching a moment, till Sloughter had answered 
the challenge of the guard, and passed beyond into 
the wood ; and then, dropping upon his knees, and 
raising his meek, blue eyes heavenward, he ex- 
claimed, “‘ Father, I thank thee—thy care is still 
over us—it is thine own doing—oh, help us ever! 
It was a dreadful, dreadful blow, and I have 
wickedly murmured. Forgive the murmuring ; and 
do all in thine own good time and in thine own 
way.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FEAST. 


It was scarce a day for revelry, so dark, cold 
and gloomy ; though green-leaved May had smiled 
upon the young city, giving promise of brightness 
and beauty. But in a saloon, whose costly decora- 
tions aped with a tolerable degreee of success the 
gorgeousness of aristocratic Europe, were gathered 
a throng of dark-hearted, reckless revellers. Free- 
ly passed the wine-cup, amid peals of laughter 
and gay sallies of wit too deeply tinged with 
ribaldry ; clamorously arose the song; and, as 
the voices of the half-maddened wassailers min- 
gled sounds with the raging wind and driving sleet 
without, again and again the brimming goblet was 
drained, till heads whirled, veins seemed bursting 
with the burning blood which coursed through 
them so rapidly, wit degenerated into brutality 
and senseless confusion reigned. At the head of 
the table sat a light-haired, fair-faced man, gentle 
by nature perhaps, but too weak to withstand the 
influence of the few cool clear heads that were 
now regarding him with the most earnest watch- 
fulness. 

“ Now, Bayard! now!” whispered a tall, fash- 
ionably-dressed man, bowing meaningly toward 
his colleague. 

“ Hardly, my dear sir ;” for Bayard, though 
both malicious and revengeful, could but recollect 
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that he owed his intended victim a debt of gratitude 
—a debt as heavy as his own life ; and he paused. 

Ah, but, Colonel, he will soon be too far gone 
to hold the pen.” 

“Gently, gently, lest by over-haste we spoil 
all,” answered Bayard, nervously. 

No wonder that the vengeful heart was for a 
moment shaken. This was an undertaking 
which might well make a braver man tremble ; 
a disgraceful step, whose blood-track yet stands 
unparalleled and alone upon the history of our 
state. 

“ Haste, Colonel!” whispered ‘another, “ or the 
sottish fool will be quite gone, and we shall lose 
all. His senseless obstinacy has caused us enough 
trouble already.” 

“ Not very respectful language to hold toward 
his Excellency, ’pon honor!” drawled a would-be 
wit. 

“ A murrain on the respect! An excellent tool 
he is, only that he is too great a coward to put 
the finishing touch to the only act which can an- 
swer his own safety or ours. You will be too 
late, Bayard.” 

The hand of Colonel Bayard was still a little 
tremulous, as he drew a fold of paper from his 
doublet, and stole half doubtingly to the chair of the 
official inebriate. But there was no need. The 
Governor called clamorously for a pen, and amid 
coarse, brutal jests, and hiccuping, and laughter, 
unhesitatingly traced his name. A ready hand 
seized upon the fatal paper, and gliding from the 
room, placed it in the hands of the sheriff. 

In a dreary prison sat two men—a venerable 
white-haired one, beside the strong frame and 
proud eye of a younger. The summons of the 
sheriff was sudden and unexpected ; and though 
at first the elder prisoner answered calmly, “ I am 
ready,” the words of resignation were in a mo- 
ment followed by other expressions indicative of 
sympathetic pain. 

«“ Tam ready ; but for thee, my son, my noble, 
generous son! To see thee cut down in thy youth 
and strength! Oh that the axe had a double edge, 
or I a double life to lose! I cannot bear to think 
that I, her father, should have brought thee to this 
pass.” 

“ Not thou, my father ; and Alice knows that 
right well, poor girl! These thirsty blood-hounds 
who have been upon thy track, gnashing their 
teeth like hungry wolves at every honest, loyal 
deed of thine—these are our murderers ; and these 
will stand face to face with us at the bar of God. 
I too am ready to meet them.” 

“ With forgiveness, I trust.” 

« They are our murderers.” 

“True, but they are men too, weak, erring 
brother-men. Oh, my son, I pity and forgive 
them—‘ they know not what they do,’ ” 
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“ They know too well. Yonder is the scaffold, 
father ; there Ingoldsby’s soldiers are drawn up to 
keep the honest people from protecting those 
whom they know their friends; yonder skulks 
Robert Livingston, and there Bayard, and there 
Van Kortlandt—cold-blooded murderers, all of 
them. They know too well that they bring the 
innocent, truer men, hetter patriots than themselves, 
to a dishonored grave. Forgive them! when 
God forgives them—not before ! ” 

“ Father, forgive them,” prayed the meek-hearted 
Leisler, as he mounted the fatal scaffold. There a 
blood-stain was that day made which the beautiful 
fountain now playing in the same spot cannot 
wash away. 

Still the revel went on ; still rose the song, still 
circulated the bowl, still brutal natures were gath- 
ering more and more of brutality ; while even the 
angry elements paused momentarily, as though 
wondering at the more senseless passions displayed 
by men. A short, sharp altercation at the door of 
the saloon attracted some attention. The words 
“Stand back, in God’s name, I will! see him!” 
were distinguishable, and a graceful stripling, his 
golden hair blown back and dripping with wet, 
sprang past his detainers into the wassail-chamber. 

“1 will see him! He dare not—dare not—for | 
have his pledge !” 

The excited youth, unawed by the attention 
which he had drawn upon himself, dashed a med- 
dling hand from his shoulder, and boutiding for- 
~vard prostrated himself at the feet of i” 

“ The pledge ! the pledge ! 
innocent, loyal father.” 

The drunken Sloughter answered with an 
unmeaning stare. 

“ Oh, save my father, sir! If you would have 
God’s blessing, save him! ‘Come to Henry Slough- 
ter.’ You said it—you ! vou! YOU! 
cannot have forgotten all!” 

A sudden pallor spread itself over the flushed 
face of the Governor ; his eye lighted up with a 
quick flash, and then grew tame; the almost 
idiotic expression passed from his face, and he 
pressed his hand to his forehead, as though to 
assist returning consciousness. 

“ The pledge ! the pledge!” persisted the youth, 
his voice rising to a shriek in the extreme of his 
excitement. 

* Aye, aye, | know you; you saved me from 
the bucaneers. A very gallant act that, very ; and 
now you want some return. The buc—bucaneers 
—ah, yes, I remember well. The rascals.” 

“ The pledge! the pledge !” 

“Pledge! oh, yes; what was it I promised ? 
Speak out, my lad. To—‘to the half of my 
kingdom ’—the half of my kingdom! Pretty gen- 
erous, is'nt it? Ha! ha!” 

“ My father! save my father! 


overnor. 
Save my father—my 


Oh, you 


They have 
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already led him from the prison and—quick ! 
quick ! or I shall be too late! Save my——” 

«“ Your father!” 

“My father! Jacob Leisler—a good man 
and true—a right loyal servant of his Protestant 
majesty. Oh, save him! You can, and must, for 
I have your pledge.” 

“ Jacob Leisler! and he—good God! what 
have I done ?” 

“ Quick ! quick ! 
will be too late !” 

“Signed the death warrant! The villains, 
to cheat me so! But the murder shall be pre- 
vented!” 

The Governor arose as he spoke, his eagle eye 
kindling with mingled emotions, and his voice 
assuming a singular majesty of tone. 

“ The murder shall be prevented! A reprieve ! 
ho! a reprieve! Nay, though it cost my own 
head, I will do more than that. I grant the pris- 
oners full pardon! Not a reprieve, but a pardon ; 
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fly, every one of you, with the news of pardon.” 
It needed not the last words for one foot was 
already on the threshold 

“ A pardon! a pardon!” It was but one over- 
wrought voice in a desperate shriek——the others 
had not moved from the revel-chamber. 

Down dashed the heavy sleet and rain in a 
sudden torrent, as though the very heavens were 
broken up and descending ; blackness deeper than 
midnight overspread the earth ; one heavy groan 
burst forth as from the concentrated heart of that 
vast multitude ; and there was a violent rush to- 
ward the scaffold, the loud stern threatenings of 
men and the sobs and shrieks of women mingling 
with the wild uproar of the storm in terrible con- 
fusion. “ A pardon! a pardon!” rose the wild cry 
above all other sounds—a single voice. There 
was none to echo—perhaps none heard it ; for it 
came too late—too late! The blood of New 
York’s first and last political martyrs had one mo- 
ment before crimsoned the scaffold. 
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BY FRANCIS BEAUFORT EDGEWORTH. 


Onck on a time it chanced that Love and I 

Sat down to play, and play ran very high. 

I ventured boldly but I still was cast—- 

My thoughts, my dreams, he had them all at last. 

He drew a golden arrow from his belt 

Whose brightness made me start ; and, having felt 
The point with his fine finger, cast it down 

And dared me to the chance with boyish frown. 

I wagered two sad phials fall of tears 

And all the sighs of many useless years. 

He nodded, seized the box, and cast the dies; 

I lost—he won—and took my tears and sighs. 

And then the boy, with a disdainfal air, 

Clapped hands, and wings, and laughed at my despair. 
‘* Young, sir!’’ said I, “those wings you proudly shake 
See now if I can match them with a stake.”’ 
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‘*So much let it suffice, your slight of art 

Has won. See, last of all, my very heart.”’ 

He laid his shining plumes without a word, 

And I my beating heart, upon the board. 

‘* Once and for aye, for better and for worse,”’ 

Rang in my ears, like words of muttered curse. 

At last I threw—and Jo the wondrous fall ! 

All having ventared, I was lord of all. 

Those soft, those swift, those fluttering, fleeting wings, 

Gemmed all with eyes of gold and purple rings, 

I took ; and, as one does with birds of prey 

That others of the sort should keep away, 

Upon a temple old that stood bard by, 

Inscribed to ‘Silent Faith,”’ I fixed them high , 

And since that time, despite his arts and wiles, 

Love stays with us and fills our house with smiles. 
Copied for Mrs Sigourney by Maria Edgeworth 
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THE PRINCE OF TEZCUCO. 


A ROMANCE OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


BY MRS. C. 


KIRKLAND. 


A.vmost all ancient nations have their hero, whose 
adventures and achievements, having in the course 
of time become mingled with romance, make up 
an ideal of character a little beyond humanity, yet 
not withoat its uses in establishing a high national 
standard, and awakening in ardent minds an en- 
thusiasm which leads to emulation. Gods and 
demigods were made thus in ancient Greece ; and 
less romantic England has her Arthur, France 
her Charlemagne, and other nations their tradi- 
tionary great men, sometimes imbued with super- 
natural powers, always with wonderful ones, and 
with qualities the very invention of which affords 
some idea of the people in whose minds they 
originate. The early inhabitants of Central 
America—a race scarcely traceable among the 
present population of that now unhappy region— 
are no exception to the fact of a heroic remem- 
brance. They too had their high-souled, indomi- 
table Arthur—their ideal of all noble and chivalrous 
qualities—in a young prince of Tezcuco who lived 
in the fifteenth century ; modern time compared 
with the pyramids, but quite a respectable anti- 
quity for the Western world. 

This hero was no knight-errant who went about 
seeking for adventures by which to immortalize 
himself. Greatness was thrust upon him sorely 
against his will; for the rancorous pursuit of an 
inveterate foe foreed him into action before he had 
attained his sixteenth year. His name was Neza- 
hualeoyotl—a dignified appellation, no doubt, in 
its day, and one which we may imagine was pro- 
nounced by contemporaries somewhat like an 
intercepted sneeze, but which, fortunately, we are 
justified in supposing was habitually abridged, as 
most very ponderous names are. We shall there- 


- fore, by way of adopting a safe middle course, 
take the liberty of calling our hero Hualco—a ° 


eognomen which we hope no young lady will 
object to as inelegant, while it will spare us the 


frequent writing of an unreasonable number of ° 


syllables. 

The city of Tezeuco was one of those which 
boasted a barbaric splendor at the period of which 
we write. No wonder that rumors of a Western 
El Dorado had reached Europe. A bird of the 
air might carry the matter, in the shape of wings 


besprent with gold-dust, or a collar of emeralds | 
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worth an emperor's ransom. Sir John Maunde- 
vile’s account of Prester John’s riches seems 
scarcely fabulous, after reading the history of these 
cities. Their sovereigns reigned like the kings in 
fairy-land—absolute masters of treasures inex- 
haustible. Their country, limited as it was in 
extent, comprised every variety of climate, from 
the perpetual snow that crowned the mountains to 
the burning plains on the Atlantic coast. Between 
these extremes were ample regions of unchanging 
verdure, and that vast table-land, which, elevated 
six thousand feet above the level of the sea, is yet 
sheltered by a stupendous range of hills, and is at 
this day, in temperature, fertility and natural ad- 
vantages, one of the most delicious regions on the 
face of the globe. The productions of this favored 
country comprised all that nature ever grants to 
man, and the system of taxation insured to the 
sovereign a tribute in kind from every thing 
yielded by earth, air or water. Gold, silyer, amber, 
turquoise, tortoise-shell, were the materialsof drink- 
ing-vessels and other utensils, not only in the royal 
palaces, but in the dwellings of the nobility, and 
these are but a specimen of the wealth and luxury 
which prevailed. Over all this the king had 
nearly absolute power, and he was regarded by his 
people with almost the reverence due to a god. 

But no splendor or dignity can secure the 
possessor against misfortune. Camaca, king of 
Tezcuco, in the midst of his prosperity—perhaps 
because of it—became an object of enmity to a 
neighboring nation, the Tepanecs; and after a 
series of aggressions, the detail of which would be 
foreign to our present intention, these warlike peo- 
ple succeeded in overwhelming and destroying the 
more luxurious monarch. His son Hualeo be- 
held the barbarous murder of his father, and but 
for the vigilance and fidelity of the tutor who had 
charge of him, would have met the same fate. 
This faithful friend contrived to secrete or dis- 
guise his master’s heir, so successfully that the 
Tepanecs were baffled in their design to extinguish 
the royal blood of Tezcuco. 

The young prince, who was surrounded by a 
few faithful friends, was at first inconsolable. both 
that his father was basely murdered and that he 
himself still lived. He dashed himself on the 


ground in all the extravagance of passionate youth’s 
27 
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first grief, and declared his determination to rid 
himself of a life rendered hateful by misery and 
disgrace. 

“ Why didst thou hinder me, Atahuilpa,” he 
said, “ when I would have cast myself before my 
father and received in my bosom the darts which 
were aimed at him? Thine own lessons have 
taught me to prefer many things before life, yet it 
is thy fault that ] live the life of a coward and a 
slave, while my father dies and his kingdom is 
usurped by his murderers.” 

“If thy death could have saved the life of the 
king,” said the old man, “ I myself would have 
urged thee, nay, forced thee to the sacrifice. But 
thou wouldst ouly have furnished another victim, 
and amore completetriumph. The lives of princes 
are the property of their people ; and thou wert no 
less cowardly to throw away thine in despair, than 
thou wouldst have been to withhold it if it could 
have preserved thy father. In this world of war 
and strife, Hualeo, he is the brave man who dares 
to live. If thou wouldst show thyself worthy to 
avenge thy sovereign upon his enemies, thou must 
begin with a mastery over thyself.” 

Hualco had been taught from infancy the’ most 
implicit obedience to his preceptor. The customs 
of his country gave those to whom was confided 
the instruction of youth of the higher classes, and 
particularly those of the blood-royal, unlimited 
authority. 'The words of Atahuilpa aroused the 
prince to reflection, and he took part in the council 
which was now held, as to the safest disposition 
of his person, and the carrying out of those plans 
of education ordaine « by law for the heir of the 
crown. The posture of affairs allowed no pre- 
sent hope of an armed resistance to the Tepanecs ; 
whose warlike habits and unscrupulous ambition 
would incline and enable them to retain the power 
they had gained in a kingdom now under the dis- 
advantage of a royal minority. It was therefore 
considered advisable that Hualco should retire with 
his tutor to a rural retreat not far from the city, 


and there adopt such precautions as would secure, - 


as far as possible, the incognito rendered necessary 
by his present unhappy position. 

Stripped of the golden ornaments which de- 
noted his rank, and clothed in a garment of 
nequen—a coarse cloth made from the fibres of the 
aloe, and used by the lower classes—Hualco was 
conducted by his tutor to the humble residence 
which was to be his home for the present. It was 
a cottage of considerable size, thatched with palm 
leaves and shaded by the magnificent cypresses 
which at that time abounded in the country and 
were afterward destroyed by the Spaniards. 
Here with his excellent tutor the prince applied 
himself assiduously to his studies. 

“ The gods have already shown thee, Hualeo,” 
said the sage, “that thou art but as a‘feather in 
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mds. Whether they will have thee mon- 
arch or peasant, they require of thee knowledge 
and virtue, which will fit thee for ¢ither destiny. 
If, in spite of all my cares and all my hopes, thou 
art reserved but to grace a sacrifice of the Te- 
panecs, their fires can detain thee but for a mo- 
ment from the presence of the Sun, where thou 
wilt take rank with other glorified spirits, according 
as thou hast well used'the few years of thy probation 
here.” 

By such counsels, heard by the youth with the 
deepest reverence, did the wise and geod Ata- 
huilpa seek to train by study, effort and sacrifice, 
the precious charge upon whose course the eyes of 
all. true ‘Tezcucans were secretly fixed. It is not 
surprising that in such society, and secluded from 
all injurious influence, the young prince grew in 
all good things, even as his slender and graceful 
proportions gradually assumed the strength and 
symmetry by which he was afterward distin- 
guished. The elders of his people, the priests, 
the caciques and such of the nobility as had not 
been won over by the splendid bribes of the con- 
queror, found means not unfrequently to visit the 
lonely cottage, strengthening the resolution and 
encouraging the hopes of the prince and his pre- 
ecptor, and, devising plans for a concerted attempt 
to restore the liberties of the kingdom.+ Perhaps 
by means of these visits the vigilance of hatred 
and self-interest accomplished what had been 
vainly attempted by corruption. 

Hualeo was wandering by star-light with his 
tutor, listening to a lesson in astronomy, a science 
in which the learned of that country had even 
then made surprising advances. 

“ Thy star is blood-red to-night, Hualco,” said 
the old man; “ It seems as if Quetzalcoatl, whose 
mild influences we invoke, were about to yield 
thee to his fiercer master. There are those 
among our wise men who would read this heaven 
for thee, foreshowing thy future course, perhaps 
even thy fate.” 

“ And would this knowledge enable me to avoid 
the evil that might threaten me, father?” said 
the prince. “If not—if the decree of the gods be 
unalterable—to know of certain misfortune could 
but weaken resolution and extinguish hope. I 
would wather study with thee the outward aspect 
and wonderful revolutions of those bright orbs, 
leaving their deeper meaning to be spelled by those 
who can make better use of such knowledge. 
Teach me only what will fit me for the work that 
lies before me.” 

As he spoke they passed beneath the deep shade 
of a liquid-amber tree, and at the sdme moment a 
net, made of the fine twisted fibres of the aloe—a 
plant which serves in that country for a thousand 
useful purposes—fell over and enveloped both 
tutor and pupil, while armed men sprang upon 
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them and easily overpowered them, entangled as 
they were, and without weapons. 

“What would you have with us?” said the 
prince, when at length, exhausted, he ceased to 
struggle with his captors. “ My father at least 
can have committed no crime; let him go, and 
then bear me whither ye will.” 

“Thy father, young serpent,” said the deep 
voice of one of the warriors, “shall see thy heart 
cast out at the feet of our great god Huitzilo- 
potchli,* as the reward of his treachery to our 
master. That once accomplished, he shall die the 
death of a dog.” 

The prince would have made a furious reply to 
this threat, but Atahuilpa controlled him by a sign. 
“Cowards war with words,” he said, “ while 
silence is the strength of the prudent.” Hualco no 
longer dared to question his captors, but followed 
unresistingly as well as his fettered limbs would 
allow. 

Day was breaking as the armed men with their 
prisoners entered the gates of the city. The vast 
splendors of that wonderful capital lay in dim 
repose, and scarce a sound was heard, save the 
voices of innumerable singing birds with which the 


gardens of the nobility were filled. These wel-. 


comed the dawning light, and fluttered amid the 
perfumed branches, scarce conscious of captivity ; 
although nets of great strength, almost impercep- 
tible from their extreme fineness, prevented their 
straying beyond prescribed limits. Far different 
was the prison to which the’ prince and his friend 
were destined. It was a strong, gloomy dungeon, 
built of unburnt brick, with walls of immense 
thickness, ornamented here and there at the angles 
with the hideous image of some god who was sup- 
posed to delight in vengeance. The huge gates 
opened at a sign from the leader of the party, and 
Atahuilpa, who had been watching on every side 
for some one to whom he might find means of com- 
municating the situation of the prince, was obliged 
to follow his royal pupil into the prison, with the 
certainty that those gates would shut out ail hope 
from any friend in the city. So important a place 
would probably be entrusted only to a tried servant 
of the usurper, and all that the prisoners could 
hope was a speedy termination of their suspense. 
Coarse fare and harsh treatment were now their 
lot, and they had the additional vexation of finding, 
in the governor of the prison, a man whom they 
had ranked among their friends. From one capa- 
ble of such treachery no favor could be expected, 
and they resigned themselves to their fate, with 
such philosophy as they could summon. The 
Tepanec sovereign was about to depart upon one 
of his visits to his ancient dominion, and Atahuilpa 
and Hualco anticipated nothing less than forming 
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a conspicuous part of the sacrifices with which it 
was usual to propitiate the gods upon such occa- 
sions. 

In effect, such were the orders received at the 
prison. Emissaries from the king came to prepare 
Hualco for the solemnity, by the aid of baths, per- 
fumes, rich dresses, jewels and flowers, which 
were employed for many days, with many mystic 
ceremonies, to fit the victim for the high honor of 
being offered to the great Tetzcatlipoca, or Soul of 
the World. Atahuilpa was treated with less 
respect, and given to understand that an igno- 
minious and obscure death awaited him. 

The latest sun was setting. The morning was 
to see the forming of the immense procession 
in which Hualco, with many victims of less note, 
the prize of late victories, was to pass to the great 
temples, whose altars were already decorated for 
the ceremony. The prison swarmed with priests 
and their attendants, every avenue was filled with 
gorgeous preparation for the sacrifice, and an 
extra guard was set, lest, in some paroxysm of 
fruitless loyalty, the populace should attempt the 
rescue of their native prince. But night settled 
calmly on the scene of bustle and anxiety, and 
fatigue deepened the slumbers of those who had 
beer most active in the labors of the day. Two 
priests watched by the side of Hualeo, whose only 
consolation now was that his revered preceptor 
was not separated from him. The governor of 
the prison had signified his intention of guarding 
the victims in person, and at midnight he entered 
and took his station in front of the seat on which 
Hualeo was placed. The priests, somewhat 
relieved by this vigilance, resigned themselves to 
short repose, and the most profound silence reigned 
where all had so lately been hurry and agitation. 

The governor, when this quiet had become 
established, so that the low breathing of the 
sleepers was the only sound heard, arose from his 
seat and whispered a few moments with Atahuilpa. 
Each of the two then approached a priest, and 
falling upon him suddenly, bound him with cords 
which the governor had provided, threatening 
instant death if they gave the alarm. The priests, 
accustomed to strike only unresisting victims, sub- 
mitted almost without a struggle, and sat, terrified 
spectators, while the governor, falling at the 
prince’s feet, besought his pardon for even the 
appearance of treachery. “ My life was vowed to 
your service,” he said, “and I songht this post 
from the tyrant in order that if you should fall into 
his hands I should become your keeper. 1 have 
lent myself to his cruelty lest I should be dis- 
placed ; and behold the fruit of my care! I am 
the deliverer of my master’s son!” 

“But your own fate!” said Hualco, whose 
senses were in confusion with surprise and agita- 
tion. 
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“ | take your place, of course, but with joy and 
pride. No Tezcuean but will envy me my death 
upon the altar. But come, my prince, the moments 
are precious. Here is the key of the East gate, 
where you will find a trusty attendant and a change 
of garments. Farewell! hasten to Mexico and 
engage the intervention of the king, who is power- 
ful with the usurper. Farewell, good Atahuilpa ; 
thou hast another life for thy prince when he shall 
need it.” 

Remonstrances were unavailing. The governor 
reminded them that he was irrevocably com- 
promised by the presence of the priests, whom to 
kill would have incurred the displeasure of the 
gods on him in whose behalf they were sacrificed. 
To linger, therefore, would but render unavailing 
his self-immolation ; and Hualco, dizzy with con- 
tending emotions ad urged vehemently by both 
his friends, at length consented to depart, after 
embracing in an agony of grief the faithful 
Tezcucan who exulted in laying down his life for 
his sake. 





Before the East had become ruddy with the 
dawn, the fugitives were well advanced on their 
way to the shore of the lake by means of which 
they must reach the city of Mexico. But as the 
day approached, the rising hum, more and more 
audible from the city they had left, reminded them 
that with the early preparation for the tremendous 
ceremonies of the day their escape must be 
discovered, and innumerable scouts would be 
despatched to thread every avenue in the neighbor- 
hood, so that to attempt to proceed would be 
certain discomfiture. Trusting, therefore, to the 
impenetrable foliage which abounded on every 
side, they concealed themselves in a tree, whence 
they could observe those who passed without fear 
of being discovered. It was not long before they 
perceived among the people who began to throng 
toward the city, others who came from the 
opposite direction and who were making the most 
anxious inquiries on every side. At the same 
time, far in the distance, the great teocalli, or 
temple, which rose quite above the walls and 
buildings of the city, was alive with priests, ascend- 
ing and descending its numerous staircases, and 
preparing for the sacrifices which were to take 
place upon the two altars that flamed upon its 
summit. The heavy sound of the great drum, and 
of the wild chorus of instruments and voices which 
announced the forming of the procession, soon 
became audible even at that distance, and as the 
sun rose, the foremost priests, canopied under 
arches of flowers, and bearing in their hands the 
various implements of sacrifice, ascended to the 
summit of the temple. An innumerable throng, 
high above whose heads, on a gorgeous throne, 
and protected from the sun by innumerable plumes 
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of every splendid dye, was seen the sovereign 
» himself, erowned with his tall golden mitre, fol- 
lowed the sacred legion ; and still later, heralded 
by shouts that rent the sky, the mournful file of 
victims, bound two and two, with flowery crowns 
about their heads, and :orches ofa romatic wood, 
lighted at the sacred fire, burning in their hands. 
Loud and louder sounded the great drum of ser- 
pent’s skin, and wilder grew the shouts that rent 
the transparent heaven, as the dark robed priests 
bound the first victim to the sacrificial stone. In 
another moment, the chief pontiff, raised high 
above the whole crowd, held up toward the sun 
some object which could not be discerned at that 
distance, but which our wanderers knew well was 
the heart of the victim. Hualcoshuddered. Nature 
in the young speaks louder than superstition, and 
even the superstitions of his people were far milder 
than those of the warlike nation who now ruled 
them. 

“ When I am king, Atahuilpa,” he said, “ ! 
will not offer my human brethren to the good 
gods.” 

“When thou art king, Hualco,” said the old 
man, thou wilt be the instrument of thy people. 
A monarch may control the lives and fortunes of 
‘his subjects, but not constrain their consciences. 
While the people feel the sacrifice of their enemies 
to be acceptable to the gods, t¥ou must not only 
allow but sanction the custom. When thou hast 
persuaded them to leave these bloody rites to their 
neighbors who delight.in carnage, and to be satis- 
fied with offering at the altars the fruit and flowers 
which are the gift of heaven, then mayst thou 
banish forever the scent of blood from the sacred 
places, without becoming impious in the estimation 
of those to whom thou art bound to set an exam- 
ple of all goodness.” 

As Hualco sighed at this exposition of the duties 
of a monarch, he turned his eyes from the odious 
spectacle, now shown still more distinctly by the 
full blaze of the opposite sun, and perceived that 
the wide way, so lately trampled by thousands, 
was solitary as a desert. “Let us proceed, my 
father,” he said ; “ the lake is not far distant, and 
we may reach the city of my kinsman before this 
ceremony has ceased to attract the multitude.” 
And in a short time they found themselves safely 
seated in the pirogue of an old fisherman, the only 
individual of his neighborhood who had resisted the 
temptation of the day. 

The old man steered them safely through the 
multitude of chinampas or floating gardens, those 
“ wandering islands of verdure;” with which the 
bosom of the lake was studded in every direction. 
They reached the city at noon, and Atahuilpa 
rewarded the old fisherman with a small golden 
ornament which he had concealed about his per- 
son. The Tezcucan téok it—looked narrowly at 
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the giver, and still more narrowly at the younger 
stranger, then, prostrating himself on the earth, 
he kissed the feet of Hualco. The fugitives saw 
that they were recognized, but it was by a Tezcu- 
can, and they had no fears. 

The Mexican monarch received his royal kins- 
man with great kindne#s, and assigned to him 
and his tutor a residence which afforded every 
facility for the prosecution of the various studies 
considered necessary for the perfecting of the 
prince’s education. This was bound to include a 
store of traditionary lore, the mysteries of hiero- 
glyphics, in which the laws were registered, 
accounts kept, tax-rolls recorded, and the whole 
system of their mythology, their rituals and their > 
calendars, presented to the people ; a knowledge of 
astronomy and astrology ; and, what seems singu- 
lar, a trade or business, which should render the 
possessor independent of the vicissitudes of for- 
tune. All this required a long period; and we 
are told that Hualeo lived several years at the 
Mexican court, quietly fitting himself for the 


splendid station which he was to occupy, as a 


gladiator is trained for the arena. The interven- 
tion of his cousin of Mexico proved a protection 
from the persecutions of his enemy, and at length 
the usurper went the way of all men, and his son 
reigned in his stead. 

Whether this successor, who was called Maxtla, 
had been so much in the back-ground during his 
father’s life-time, that his real charac*er was not 
known, or whether, on coming to the throne, he 
took up with the royal insignia his father’s hatred 
—the Mexican monarch was so mistaken in him 
as to recommend that Hualco should take the 
opportunity of the rejoicings upon his accession to 
conciliate him by a present. The prince, with a 
proper escort, and such gifts and offerings as 
seemed likely to be considered as evincing a desire 
for friendly relations with the Tepanec sovereign, 
presented himself at his court, and, though much 
against his will, made such demonstrations of 
friendship as had been recommended by his more 
politic kinsman. The result was such as often 
waits upon duplicity. As the prince approached, 
attended by his tutor and by servants bearing his 
offering, the new-made monarch, seated on a 
throne of gold, and himself covered with rich 
garments sprinkled with pearls and precious stones, 
turned his head aside with marks of the greatest 
contempt and aversion, and stamping his golden 
sandal! on the ground, said something in a furious 
tone to his attendants. One in the crowd whis- 
pered to Hualco that this boded his destruction, 
and advised him to withdraw at once. The con- 
fusion of the moment enabled him to mingle in the 
crowd of splendidly dressed persons by whom the 
king was surrounded, and in a short time the 
prince was once more a fugitive, with the addi- 
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tional cand of being for the first time separated 
from his venerable guide, who had not been able 
to follow him from the presence-chamber. 

Anticipating hot pursuit, Hualeo struck as 
speedily as possible into the coyntry, where he 
wandered exposed to all inclemencies of weather, 
lying concealed during the day in dens and 
caverns, and stealing out at night to find suste- 
nance, which in that bounteous climate was never 
farto seek. A thousand times was he tempted to 
dare the hate of Maxtla rather than live on thus 
wretchedly ; but the lesson so deeply instilled into 
him by Atahuilpa, that his life belonged to his 
people, was of power in the darkest moment to 
restrain him from following his inclination. He 
endured existence therefore, and endeavored to fix 
his thoughts on the future ; believing that if it was 
the will of the gods that he should yet redeem his 
people, they would interpose to afford him their 
protection. 

He was surprised one day by a Tepanec soldier 
who chanced to enter the cavern where he lay 
concealed. The man sprang upon him and 
shouted to his comrades, but Hualeo, vigorous and 
desperate, grappled with him, and after a short 
contest, left him lifeless on the ground. The 
prince then plunged still deeper into the forest, 
and after travelling a considerable distance, came 
to an open glade, at one extremity of which stood 
a large low building, evidently the residence of a 
farmer or cultivator of the better class. At the 
door of the house, under the shade of a wide- 
spreading cypress, and the still closer screen of a 
bending plume of feathers, sat a young girl, en- 
gaged in embroidery, and singing as she worked. 
A white robe, confined at the waist by a rich 
girdle, was her simple costume, and upon her arms 
she wore bracelets of turquoise, from which hung 
little golden ornaments, making a tinkling music 
as she moved her hands. Her long black locks 
hung over her shoulders, held back from her brow 
by a chaplet of Californian pearls. 

At the afiproach- of Hualco the maiden drew 
over her a delicate veil of pita, which she had 
thrown aside on account of the heat, and rising 
from her seat, waited for him to speak. 

One more practised in female society than the 
young prince might have felt somewhat embar- 
rassed at coming so suddenly upon this beautiful 
apparition, but Hualeo was dumb. Recovering 
himself, however, he found words to ask shelter, 
and to say that there were those in pursuit who 
hunted for his life. 

“ And who art thou,” said the maiden, “ that 
thy blood should be sought thus early? Hast thou 
committed some crime for which thou art pursued 
by order of the gods?” 

“ No, lady ;” said the prince, “ I 4m accused of 
no crime. The Tepanec king, who now rules 
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Tezcuco, is my enemy, and his soldiers are in this 
forest in pursuit.” 

“The king thine enemy!” said the maiden, 
looking intently at Hualeo; “ who art thou, 
then?” F 

“ Fair lady,” said the prince, “I cannot look 
upon thee and believe thou wouldst betray the un- 
fortunate. I am the prince of Tezcuco, banished 
from my country, and hunted like a wild beast 
by the usurper.” 

Before he could be aware of her intention, the 
damsel had prostrated herself at his feet, bowing 
her graceful head till her long locks swept the 
ground. 

“This poor house is yours, my lord,” she said, 
“and those to whom it belongs hold their lives at 
your service.” She arose as she spoke, and lifting 
the mat which closed the door, the ringing of the 
small pieces of metal with which it was bordered 
awoke an ancient dame who had been sleeping on 
a couch at the farther end of the apartment. She 
started at sight of Hualco, but, the damsel whis- 
pering to her, she would fain have done homage if 
the prince had not prevented. At this instant the 
sound of men’s voices was heard approaching the 
house and Hualco looked round for some place of 
retreat. The maiden pointed to a large heap of 
maguey (aloe) fibres in one corner, as the only 
attainable hiding-place. Scarcely was the prince 
covered under these when his pursuers entered the 
house. All their inquiries, though enforced with 
threats, elicited no information, and after examin- 
ing the different apartments, they withdrew. 

As evening approached Hualco ventured forth, 
and learned from the young lady and her duenna 
that the household in which they were only so- 
journers were faithful Tezcucans, who would glory 
in dying for their prince. The people of the house, 
who had been assisting at some festival, returned 
soon after and confirmed this assertion, but they 
brought the intelligence that the soldier, whom 
Hualco had but stunned, having rejoined his com- 
rades, gave such positive testimony of the prince’s 
being in the neighborhood, that there was reason 
to expect another visit and a more thorough search 
on the following day. 

One night of rest, however, was something for 
the fugitive, and he resigned himself to slumber 
with all the zest which belongs to excessive fatigue 
and long watching. So sound was his sleep that 
it was with difficulty he could be waked by the 
master of the house, who, watching through the 
night, had seen lights glancing in the forest which 
he knew must belong to the party in search of the 
prince. Not a moment was to be lost, and Hualco, 
leaving the house by the Spposite side, fled toward 
a small settlement in which his host assured him 
he would find friends. The darkness, however, 
prevented his keeping the proper path, and, after 
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long following a light which he supposed to pro- 

ceed from the settlement, he came into the midst 

of some soldiers, who were beguiling a night 

watch with songs and dances. Their music and 

the words of their songs convinced him that they 
were his own countrymen, and he boldly claimed 

protection. This was feadily granted, and they 
offered him refreshments, with every mark of the 
reverence which they were accustomed to show 
their monarchs. Upon the approach of his pur- 
suers, they concealed him under the immense drum 
around which they had been dancing, and renewed 
their mirth. Hualco, from his hiding-place, heard 
the soldiers of Maxtla proclaiia the price set upon 
his head—“ An ample domain, with the hand of a 
noble lady in marriage,”—and threaten the most 
dreadful tortures to those who should conceal him, 
but he knew the devotion of his people too well to 
fear any thing but that the soldiers might bethink 
them of removing the drum. They passed on, 
however, and the prince found himself in the 
midst of friends, who, disguising him as one of 
themselves, conveyed him safely to Mexico, where 
he had again the happiness of embracing his be- 
loved preceptor. 


Once more under the protection of his powerful 

kinsman, Hualco was in a condition to make 
some terms with his implacable enemy, and the 
result of the negotiation was an agreement that 
Hualeo should succeed upon the death of the 
usurper and permission for the prisoner to inhabit 
his own palace at Tezcotzinco, about two leagues 
from Tezcuco, under certain restrictions. Not 
without many suspicions of treachery, Atahuilpa 
decided to accept the offers of Maxtla, judging it 
best that the young prince should have the oppor- 
tunity to become personally known to his future 
subjects, even at some risk to himself. All seemed 
tranquil, and the situation afforded important facili- 
ities for the instructions considered so essential! for 
the future sovereign. Yet Hualeo for the first 
time showed a disinclination for the pursuits which 
had formerly so much interested him. His eye 
was dull—his step lenguid; he yawned over the 
abstruse calculations of his tutor, made verses and 
sang them to the twilight, and spoiled his picture- 
writing by drawing fair maidens with long, willowy 
tresses, instead of hideous men with globular heads 
and triangular eyes. 
__ “ What ails thee, Hualco?” said the tutor, at last, 
for between him and his royai pupil there had 
never been any reserve. “ Art thou becoming a 
woman, when thy people are looking for a man, 
able to hurl the usurper ftom his throne and make 
his heart an offering to the red-eyed war-god ?” 

“ A woman, father! a woman!” said Hualeo, 
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with an absent air; “ what woman? Hast thou 
seen her?” 

The old man gazed on his pupil with dismay. 
Had persecution and hardship turned his brain, or 
had Maxtla contrived to have some slow, subtle 
poison given him, of powez to mar his brilliant 
promise, and make his life worse than death? 

Good Atahuilpa suspected not the subtlest of 
poisons, and Hualco, recollecting himself, contrived 
to set his tutor’s mind at rest for the time, although 
his thoughts wandered too often to the forest glade, 
and the fair creature who sat singing under her 
plumy screen: 

His favorite retreat when evening softened the 
heat of day, and the moonlight made a scene of 
enchantment of those magnificent terraced gar- 
dens, so long a proverb of loveliness, was the top- 
most terrace of all, where from an artificial lake 
or basin the purest water was distributed in nu- 
merous channels through the whole extent of the 
domain, falling over the rocks in cascades, and 
shedding freshness on the flowers and shrubs 
below. Gilded aviaries, containing the rarest and 
most splendid birds, enlivened the bowers; and 
representations of others, exquisitely wrought in 
gold and siver, were among the decorations of the 
reservoir. But the object upon which, amid all 
this magnificence, Hualco chose to fix his per- 
versely pensive eyes, was the marble statue of a 
nymph, bending over the placid water as if seeking 
a mirror for her beauty. This figure was perhaps 
the last that would have attracted a casual observer, 
since, though it was exquisitely wrought, its pale 

subdued hue gave it a melancholy air, surrounded 
as it was by gorgeous colors and glittering objects. 
It wes an allegorical figure, we are told, and 
Hualeo seemed to be studying its hidden 
meaning. 

Here he lay, watching the effects of the declining 
light, and touching at intervals a musical instru- 
ment which he held in his hand, when a slender 
arrow fell just before him. He took it up, and 
found tied to its feathers a small scroll covered 
with the picture writing of the country. As we 
have no conveniences for giving a fac-simile of 
this epistle, we shall only offer a paraphrase of its 
contents, which may be thus translated : 

“ He who sits on thy father’s throne, O prince, 
has this day drawn across thy portrait the line of 
blood. Three suns will not set before he has ful- 
filled the vow thus made. Save thyself, then, 
among thy faithful people.” 

The signature was a veiled figure kneeling. 
Hualco dwelt more upon this than upon the warn- 
ing. Could it be the forest maiden? He was too 
much of an adept in the ambiguous picture-writing 
not to know that the mysterious figure was quite 
as likely to mean grief, or secresy, or humility ; 
but the notion once in his brain that the scroll came 
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from the beautiful unknown, he thought of nothing 
else, and, keeping the missive in his bosom, fore- 
bore even to mention it to his tutor. 

The next evening found the prince as before, 


lying by the crystal reservoir, and indulging in such . 


reveries as will visit prince as well as peasant. A 
slight rustling startled him, and a figure, covered 
from head to foot in a garment of the coarsest 
mequen, knelt on the pavement of polished 
porphyry. 

“Prince,” said a gentle voice, “you are here 
still. Your friends sent you yesterday a warning. 
To-morrow it may be too late.” 

“Lady!” said Hualco, springing up as if he 
felt already the assassin’s dagger, and approaching 
his mysterious visitor 

“Ladies do not appear thus,” said the voice 
again, but with some slight embarrassment. “ Your 
subjects watch over your life, and employ the mes- 
senger most likely to gain access to you, to warn 
you to fly from certain destruction. Every avenue 
to the palace is guarded by those devoted to 
Maxtla, and it was only among the slaves who 
brought provisions from the market that I found 
entrance. It was hoped that the scroll of yester- 
day would be sufficient; but, finding you were 
still here, those who watch have sent a token 
which must convince you of the danger.” 

So saying, she unfolded from beneath her robe 
a piece of maguey cloth, on which was depicted a 
figure, instantly recognized by the prince as intended 
for himself, with a line drawn across the centre of 
the face ; while an arrow to denote swiftness, a 
skull signifying death, and a tall mitre or crown 
emblematical of the king himself, told Hualco that 
this was indeed his death-warrant. 

“ And where could you procure this, maiden ?” 
said the prince, completely bewildered by such 
tidings brought by such hands. 

“The order was given to my—to Xicote, who 
is supreme judge of Tezcuco,” said the messenger, 
holding out her hand to receive it again. 

“ But Xicote is among those who have forgotten 
their allegiance,” said Hualco ; “ surely it is not 
from him that this warning comes.” 

«“T- comes from a friend—from your friends, 
prince,” replied the damsel, “and I trust the un- 
suitable character of the messenger will not make 
it of no avail. They did as well as they could, 
and I am not at liberty to explain all.” 

“ Tell me, at least, lady,” said Hualeo, who felt 
more and more certain that the trembling being 
before him was none other than the noble maiden 
of the forest ; “ tell me thy name, that I may know 
whom to thank for this perilous service.” 

« Know me as one of the humblest of your ser- 
vants, anxious only for your safety,” said the 
messenger, and she bent low before the prince as 
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she spoke, showing him again the never-forgotten 
outline which had haunted his dreams. 

She turned to depart, but Hualco sprang after 
her, and attempted to detain her. “ Stay but a 
moment,” he said ; but the lady, in a voice seem- 
’ ingly choked with emotion or terror, exclaimed, 
“ Do not cause me to repent!” and he let go her 
robe, suffering her to disappear as mysteriously as 
she had come, while he threw himself on a bank, 
more vexed that he was left in uncertainty as to 
her identity with the goddess of his recollections, 
than disturbed by the new persecution of his 
enemy. 

He sought Atahuilpa, however, and communi- 
cated to him the intelligence he had received. 
The old man concerned himself but little as to the 
messenger, whom he supposed from the descrip- 
tion, to have been some faithful slave. He agreed 
) with Hualco that it would be in vain to attempt 
{ escape when every avenue was guarded, and they 

concluded rather to rely on stratagem when the 
moment of danger should arrive. 

A large party, consisting of soldiers and others, 
made their appearance at Tezcotzinco on the fol- 
lowing morning, charged, as they said, with im- 
portant messages from Maxtla. The prince and 
his tutor received them courteously and ordered 
refreshments to be brought ; upon which a sump- 
tuous banquet, which had been previously prepared, 
was served in one of the immense saloons of the 
palace. Game of all sorts, with the delicious fruits 
and vegetabl: of the country, confections and 
pastry, regaled the emissaries of the usurper, while 
pulque in abundance, and the scarce less intoxi- 
cating tobacco, induced the travellers to prolong 
their repast, and to mingle with their conviviality 
the songs and dances with which such entertain- 
ments were wont to conclude. 

Hualco was all attention to his guests, ever in 
the midst of them, and furthering their enjoyment 
in every way. After they had risen from the table 
and the foaming chocolate—even then a favorite 
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beverage with the central Americans, to whom we | 


owe it—had been served, it was proposed that the 

company should repair to another part of the palace, 

where some dramatic representations were pre- 

pared for their amusement. These consisted of a 
sort of pantomime by masked performers, a favor- 

ite pastime with these people as with all others. 
In one part of the performance, a burning censer 
was introduced, into which the principal actor 
threw such quantities of incense that the whole 
room was obscured, and the spectators found 
themselves half-suffocated with the dense perfume. 
When it dispersed, Hualco and his tutor were 
gone 
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This last effort of the perfidious Maxtla, who, 
anxious to avoid a rupture with the Mexican mon- ; kneel now, but we dare not attempt to record the 
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arch, had cloaked under various pretences his 
determination to destroy Hualco, proved favorable 
to the fortunes of the prince. The people, ex- 
tremely discontented with the Tepanec rule, which 
they contrasted with the far milder sway of their 
own sovereigns, were ripe for a general revolt; 
and their chiefs found in this new demonstration of 
Maxtla’s enmity a reason for immediate action. 
Measures were therefore taken for the organization 
of a force which should drive the intruder from 
Tezcuco, and set the young heir upon the throne 
of his fathers. 

All was in readiness, and Hualco, in the pre- 
sence of the chief men of the kingdom who 
remained faithful, had been arrayed in manly 
armor—the golden-plated cuirass, the helmet of 
silver with its towering plumage ard aigrette of 
gems, and the surcoat of exquisite, feather-work 
wrought with the best skill of high-born maidens ; 
while his youth, his modesty and his noble air pre- 
possessed all hearts in his favor. He had listened 
to the counsel of the elders, and replied with the 
good sense and resolution which go farther in old 
men’s minds than personal graces. Atahuilpa with 
great emotion embraced his noble pupil, who was 
now in a measure to be taken from him, since the 
morrow was to bring on his majority and his as- 
sumption of the reins of empire. The numbers 
who flocked to the royal standard left little doubt 
that the Tepanec power was at an end in Tezcuco, 
and with the morning light the decisive blow was 
to be struck. Hualco, who was to join the army 
in person, was now left to his repose, but scarcely 
had he laid aside his helmet when the ringing of 
the mat at his door announced a visitor, and the 
disguised figure of the garden again stood before 
him. 

“Once more,” she said, with deep reverence, 
“ once more, my lord, I venture into your presence, 
not now, as before, for your sake but for my own. ? 
When I was sent to warn you of the designs of 
the king, I mentioned, in my confusion, the name 
of Xicote. Forget this, I pray you, when you are 
seated on the throne, and spare the old man for 
the sake of her who willingiy risked her life to 
save you.” 

“ Spare him! He is my father’s kinsman, and 
were he far less, thy lightest word would be 
enough. But tell me, lady, are you the daughter 
of Xicote?” 

She bent her head in silence. 

‘*- The lady Faraltzin ?” 

“ The same.” And, modestly putting aside her 
veil, which the customs of the country, though 
oriental in some respects, did not forbid, the fair 
maiden of the forest stood confessed to her young 
kinsman, whose heart bounded with delight at 
this confirmation of his hopes. It was his turn to 
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particulars of his protestations. Unpractised as he 
was in the art of arts, he was a poet and a lover, 
and he found words of power on this occasion, 
while the changing cheek and tearful eye of the 
maiden betrayed the emotion with which she heard 
him. For a moment Hualco interpreted this soft- 
ness in his own favor ; but the maiden, recovering 
herself directly, shrank from him and wrapping 
her veil about her, checked the eloquence of the 
prince, and left him horror-stricken, with the fatal 
words, “I am the betrothed of Maxtla!” 





The arms of Tezcuco triumphed, as had been 
anticipated, and the usurper, humbled and dispi- 
rited, was left a prisoner in the hands of those who 
had every reason to detest him. Hualco was en- 
treated to permit his vanquished enemy to be 
sacrificed to the gods without delay, for the people 
of Tezcuco, though of gentler tone than the sur- 
rounding nations, had not then renounced the 
horrid practice of human sacrifices. Bat the new 
king, though not superior to a feeling of strong 
resentment against Maxtla, and perhaps not 
slightly tempted to rid himself thus easily of one 
who seemed the only obstacle between him and 
his dearest wishes, resisted the double impulse, 
and signified to those who importuned for the 
death of the usurper, his intention that the royal 
captive should be subjected to the sentence of the 
“ Tribunal of God,” the highest court of the king- 
dom. The people murmured, but, accustomed to 
absolute submission, forbore all open demonstration 
of their disappointment, and preparations were 
made for the holding o this solemn court on the 
very day when Hualco was to be formally invested 
with the royal dignity. 

The coronation of a monarch was always an 
{ 








occasion of great pomp, and the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the new sovereign came to the 
throne—fresh from a splendid victory over the 
conqueror who had threatened to reduce Tezcuce 
forever to the condition of a province—made him 
so much the popular idol, that the preparations for 
the ceremony were unusually magnificent. The 
chiefs flocked around their new-found king with 
their armed vassals, and the rich tribute in kind 
‘ which contributed so much to the laxury of the 
‘ royal residences. The national standard, bearing, 
in hieroglyphical syrabols, the armorial ensigns 
; of the state embroidered in gold and feathers, 
floating from the azoteas* and pinnacles of the 
| palace, while every great chief displayed his own, 
} gave to the whole city the air of a carnival. Cou- 
‘ riers were arriving every moment from distant 
parts of the kingdom, and even from the ocean, 
-with gifts and offerings to enhance the splendor ot 


* Terraced roofs. 
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the great event. All was excitement and exulta- 
tion, while he to whom the whole was dedicated, 
depressed by a hopeless yet intense passion, would 
gladly, if his inclination only had been consulted, 
have renounced the pomp of empire to bury him- 
self in the forest glade for the sake of the lovely 
Faraltzin. When the day arrived which was to 
behold the solemn recognition of the new sove- 
reign, and to decide the fate of Maxtla, it might 
have been difficult to determine on which event 
the minds of the immense multitude that, thronged 
every avenue of the city were most intently fixed. 
The coronation took place in the morning, and 
the air was rent with the joyful acclamations with 
which the crowded streets received the announce- 
ment. But the ceremony was not complete with- 
out the sacrifices, which Hualco, although his soul 
detested such abominations, was unable to prevent ; 
and previous to the sacrifices must Maxtla’s sen- 
tence be pronounced. The king, surrounded by 
all his realm could furnish of power and grandeur, 
took his seat upon the golden throne, from which 
the judgments of the “ Tribunal of God” were 
pronounced. Before him, upon a stand formed 
of military weapons—shields, quivers, bows and 
arrows—was placed a human skull, on the crown 
of which gleamed an immense emerald, surrounded 
by a brilliant plume ornamented with precious 
stones. The walls were hung with the rich ta- 
pestry peculiar to the country, festoons with gold 
rings, and covered with the figures of birds and 
animals embroidered in the most glowing colors. 
Around the throne were placed the great lords of 
the kingdom, marshalled according to their rank. | i 
In the midst of profound silence the perfidious — 
Maxtla was brought into the open space in front 
of the throne. His brow wore an air of haughty ' 
defiance, for he felt that his hour had come, and he ; 
scorned to implore the clemency of him whom he : | 
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had pursued with so much rancor. He fixed his 
eye upon his youthful judge with an expression of 
the deepest hatred, while the king, rising from the © 
throne, placed his left hand on the skull, and raised 
in his right hand the golden arrow with which the ; 
whole breathless assembly waited to see him draw 

the fatal line across the face of a portrait intended | 
to represent the prisoner, which had been placed | 
near him for that purpose. What was the sur- 
prise—the dismay of all, when Hualco, breaking 
the arrow, held out his hand to his fallen foe 
and pronounced his pardon with the words— 

“ A monarch may punish, but he must not re- 
venge!” 

The sullen nature of Maxtla scarcely permitted 
him to acknowledge with decency the grace that 
had been accorded to him ; and he retired from 
the presence amid the costed or half-murmured 
execrations of the assembly, to whom tke clemency 
of the new sovereign was anything but agreeable. 
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He passed from the palace into the crowded street 
—a herald proclaiming his pardon, and extolling 
the unmerited goodness of the king—just as the 
grand procession was forming which was to pre- 
cede the court to the principal teocalli, where the 
sacrifices were about to commence. The aston- 
ishment and rage of the populace knew no bounds. 
A moment’s pause, like that before the falling of 
the thunder-bolt, was succeeded by shouts that 
shook the city to its foundations, and thousands 
moving as one man by one impulse tore the un- 
happy captive from his guards, and rushing with 
him up the broad stair of the teocalli, forced the 
trembling priests to begin with him the sacrifices 
which were to propitiate their gods. 





The beautiful lady to whom fate had decreed the 
rather unusual honor of two royal lovers was the 
only child of the chief counsellor, Xicote—a sort 
of Tezeucan Polonius--whose worldly policy had 
induced him to adhere to the dominant interest, 
and to betroth his daughter to the usurper, for 
whose sake she was educated in seclusion, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country. It was thus that 
Hualco had met her in his wanderings, and it was 
owing to her high rank and her position as the 
future wife of the sovereign that she had been 
able—after she had half unconsciously imbibed an 
interest in the royal wanderer—to find access to 
him under circumstances which would have made it 
impossible to another. Detesting Maxtla, yet know- 
ing her fate inevitable, she believed herself but in- 
dulging a sentiment of womanly pity when she 
interposed to save the young prince whom fortune 
had first thrown in her way ; but when she found 
herself at liberty, and this same prince an humble 
suitor at her feet, we need not wonder that she 
discovered in him all the excellencies which his 
fine face and gallant bearing had led her to 
imagine, nor that Hualco, thus accomplished and 
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quite as much in love as ever, should be successful 
in his suit. His marriage with the charming 
Faraltzin afforded a new occasion for rejoicing to 
his people ; and, through a long and happy life, 
the pupil of Atahuilpa maintained the character 
which that excellent guardian had labored to es- 
tablish, and his history remains on record as that of 
the greatest and best monarch his country ever 
knew. He established wise laws; encouraged 
intellectual and scientific progress among his peo- 
ple, both by institutions of great magnitude and by 
his own example; executed many costly works 
for the convenience and embellishment of his ca- 
pital ; dispensed his immense revenues with the 
utmost munificence ; brought agriculture to such 
perfection that during his reign not a spot, however 
rude or inaccessible, was left uncultivated ; and 
above all, and what is most surprising, he not only 
discouraged the human sacrifices which were 
universal in that region, but built a temple “ to 
the unknown God—the cause of causes”— in 
which he allowed no image of any kind, saying, 
“ These idols of wood and stone can neither hear 
nor feel; much less could they make the heavens 
and the earth, and man the lord of it. These must 
be the work of the all-powerful, unknown God, 
Creator of the universe.” 

_ We might have carried into many more parti- 
culars the character of our hero, whom, now that 
we speak of him historically, we must call by his 
real but most unmanageable name of Nezahualco- 
yotl, but our readers will find a most copious and 
interesting history of his life and reign in that 
delightful book, Prescott’s “ Conquest of Mexico ;” 
and if there be any yet who have not read it, we 
recommend to them to finish out our imperfect 
sketch of the great emperor of Tezcuco, by an 
attentive perusal of the whole story, which we ac- 
knowledge to have been slightly altered in passing 
through our hands. 
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A REGRET FOR SUMMER. 


BY AUGUSTUS. 


Dreak Autumn’s pa'l doth o’er as fall, 
The leaves drop thick and fast, 


And the chill winds sigh, right mournfully, 
Summer is past. 


Each floweret fair, that to the air 
Its frail form gently bowed, 
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Is buried now, and the pale white snow 
Is its winding sheet and shroud. 


Oh, drop ye a tear o’er the Summer's bier, 
O’er the joys so lately fled, 

Heave ye a sigh that the bright flowers lie, 
All withering and dead. 
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THE LOST FRIEND: 


A child of beauty, whose unfolding grace 
And gentleness of spirit well repaid 
Parental love and prayer. 

Her flowing curls 
Were of the sunbeam’s paly gold, her lip 
Gave speech like music, and her fairy foot 
Moved as the Summer breeze among the flowers. 
Though intellectu&l lore, and ripening youth 
Shed heightened lustre o’er her eye, and woke 
Such admiration as might well excite 
The flush of vanity, yet graver thought 
And early wisdom well the balance held 
And foiled the danger. 

When maturer years 
Brought higher duties, with what pcre resolve 
And motives chastened by God’s holy fear 
She took her portion of life’s mingled cup, 
He best can tell, who walked so many years 
With her in closest union, mourning now 
In the heart's atter loneliness a loss 
That earth can ne’er repair. 

With dignity 
Her matron-part she bore ; accounting still 

_ Nothing beneath her notice, that pertained 

To woman’s sphere, touching the humblest springs 
Of order and of happiness that made 
Her hospitable home so beautifal, 
And teaching by example how to mark 
With varied industry each fleeting hour. 


: 
Amone the noblest of our land, there sprang 
| 
| 
| 
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High-bred and graceful, as if trained in courts, 
Yet gentle to the lowliest child of need, 

And winning ardent and enduring iove 

From those who served her, so she held her course, 
Making her household, and her own sweet life, 
Alike a model. 


_— ARPA 


Simple and sincere, 
No forms of fashion moved her to uphold 
The artificial, or repress the true. 
Yet while with social intercourse she blent 
The charm of intellect, or waked at will 
With playful humor the impulsive smile, 
Or pressed the heaven-born precept, nought was done 
From ostentation, or for praise of man : 
Humility, that hath the praise of God, 
Inrobed her soul. 
( Judgment was hers, to choose 
Best means for wisest ends, and speak right words 
At fitting times. Hers was the power to do 
Unpleasant duties kindly, and in love 
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So wrap reproof that without sting it wrought 
{ts chastening office. 

Skilled was she to unwind 
The maze of character, and read aright 
The intricate or misinterpreted : 
Yet in the foible or the fault she saw 
Never to lose the virtue they might shade, 
Nor the thrice-blessed charity that lifts 
The trembling motive to the foste-ing beam, 
Throwing a mantle o’er those darker ills 
It failed to heal. 

The casting out of self 
Left larger room for sympathy, and still 
For other’s good, forgetful of her own, 
She labored with a smile that spoke of heaven. 


Hers ‘was the soul for friendship firm and kind, 
Confiding frankly, and with sacred care 
Guarding intrusted confidence, unawed 
At painful service, and in sympathy 
So true and tender, that another’s joys 
And sorrows seemed her own, yet pointing still 
O’er time’s low scenes, to that celestial band 
Who fold their wings around us, lest we dash 
Our foot against a stone. 

For she than they 
Was scarcely lower, and did seem to us 
More like an angel-presence shrined in clay 
Than one, who shared in our infirmities. 
So felt the poor and sorrowful, who sought 
Her aid or counsel. 

But we may not tell 
Of her unresting alms-deeds, for she strove 
To veil them with such hallowed secresy 
That even the sufferer might not know from whence 
The balm-drops came that cheered him. 

Warm with love 
Her bounty in its blessed ministry 
Through many a noiseless channel wrought its way, 
Shunning ali trace, save what it could not shun, 
A daily record in the books of Heaven. 


But now, that pleasant mansion, fair with all 
That taste could give, the luxury of the loom, 
The pencil’s radiant tint, the garden's wealth 
Of tree and flower, is desolate. 

The chair 
Is vacant, where so oft we saw her sit, 
Her form unbowed by time, and brow inspired 
With that peculiar beauty of the skies 
Which saintly age a 
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To yonder room 
Of sweet retirement, with those chosen guests, 
{ The ever studied Bible, and the page 
Of sacred meditation, where she went 
i With every rising and retiring day, 
Her step returns no more. 

Each in its place 
There are her garments as she laid them down 
With her own gentle hand, as at the close 
; 


Hath taken it to himself, undimmed, unharmed 
By earth’s attrition. 
Be the wisdom ours, 
So in our hearts some blessed trait to keep 
Of her example, that we may not lose 
The teaching of her life, or of our tears. 
—For well we know, the ever-living root 
Of all her goodness was a piety 
Humble and self-abased before its God, 
Yet in its stewardship to man, so just, 
So full of love, as not to need a change 
Even for yon realm of love, save that which marks 
Bright morn advancing toward the perfect day. 





Of that last Sabbath evening, to her couch, 
With words of earnest, trusting prayer she came, 
And whence her ready spirit heavenward rose, 
Ere breaking dawn. 

We may not hope to look 
Upon her like again, 

Bat praise to Him 
Who lent the jewel to us, and in love 


* Written on the death of Mrs. Faith Wadsworth, wife of } * 
Daniel Wadsworth, Esq. of Hartford, Conn., and eldest 
daughter of the late Governor Trambull. 
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A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


FROM A WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 


BY MRS. SUSAN E. B. THOMPSON. 






























Dear husband of my heart! On this glad morn, 
This birth-day of the year, fain would I bring 
An offering worthy of thy love ; but words 

Can never teli what thou hast been and art 

To me, my best beloved, my friend and guide, 
Sharer of all my joys and sympathies ; 

Kind solace of my griefs ; through every scene 
That crowds the varied page of life, thy love 
Hath been the same ; it never yet hath waned, 
But still the trace of early fondness wears. 

Thou art the cherished prop, which, next to Christ, 
My trusting heart most leans upon for strength 
In all the dark and trying scenes of life. 
Whene’er maternal care hath filled my heart, 
Kind helper, thou, with sympathy sincere, 

And warm, heart-cheering smile, hast shared with me 
A parent’s anxious thoughts, and ever strove 

To lighten all my weary toils and cares. 

When days of agony and sleepless nights 

Have pressed on me so heavily that life 

Itself became a wretchedness, thy love 

Haih been my stay ; for fond affection’s glance, 
Like some bright spirit from above, can nerve 
The fainting heart to meet life’s wildest storm ; 
And grief divided with a kindred soul 

Is sweeter far than all earth’s joys apart. 


When sickness long hath chained me to my coueh, 
The magic of thy care hath given to life 

A charm unknown before ; to ease my pain, 
Thy own dear hand the healing art employs, 
And to no hireling leaves its task of love. 

Oh, how unlike the purchased care of those 
Whose practiced sympathy is measured out 

With sparing hand, and cold and heartless tones ! 
Dear husband—kind physician—nurse and friend, 
Faithful in all, as most my need requires ; 

Naught can thy tenderness estrange from me, 

For thou dost prize a faithful heart far more 

Than beauty’s witching face or sunny smile. 

Oft have I felt that all this world could give, 

Of glory, wealth or power, were nothing worth, 
If thou wert not the shrine whereon my heart 

Its choicest earthly offering might place. 

I freely laid my hand in thine—and gave 

With it my heart—and vowed to bear a fond 

And faithful part, through all thy after fate, 

For well I knew thou wert affectionate, 

Kind, generous and true, and cheerfully 

I took that vow of Jove which binds my soul 

To thine—that vow which Death alone shall break ; 
And ever shall be thine the confidence, 

The love and prayers of thy devoted wife. 


—~— ~ 
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THE TYROLESE 


To « deep-penetrating and far-seeing mind there 
is a mystery in the origin of all realities, of all 
truths. Not that it cannot see clearly an indivi- 
dual truth by itself, but because all truths merge 
and disappear in one another to form one all-com- 
prising mystery—truth ; like the drops of water 
that swell into a sea, each merges in another just 
to part with its individual and acquire a universal 
character. Thus by manifesting variety in unity, 
truth shows to man that there is no greater mystery 
than itself. And thus a truth of little moment 
acquires a higher importance when it is lost in a 
greater one. Such a connection have all realities ; 
and it is because of this connection that nothing 
should be weighed slightly. There is indeed in 
nature nothing disconnected, the whole nature is 
but a circle of a chain one of whose numberless 
links is man, and whose centre is Deity. All of 
these links act and re-act upon each other, and 
thus they keep vibrating in mutual influence. 
Even man, whose vanity is flattered a little by the 
freedom of action he feels, is not exempt from this 
influence. He is permitted only the satisfaction of 
ever struggling, but never to be master of the cur- 
rent of influences. Though forcibly borne along 
with it, yet with the consciovsness of will in his 
breast, he fancies he steers his course indepen- 
dently. Hence arises the difficulty of tracing 
back to their sources the peculiarities of his na- 
ture, as he is ever mirroring forth the outward 
world, and in his turn, throws back upon it his 
own light. 

But we are fast verging toward the abyss of 
metaphysics; we must return to the idea which 
occasioned these reflections. Anxious to have 
connected views of things, often does the mind 
pass from small to great objects, in the hope of 
tracing out distinctly the natural affinity which it 
believes them to possess; but bewildered by the 
magnitude of the task, it is as often forced to ac- 
knowledge its incapacity. 

These were our thoughts while seeking for the 


origin of the Tyrolese song ; but persuaded that, ° 


~vith all things, this likewise has deeper meaning 
than man is permitted to elucidate, we left our 
thoughts free to take their own course. 

Not disturbed by grovelling passions, living at 
peace with himself, and like a brother with nature, 
man will necessarily give vent to those feelings ex- 
pressive of hilarity. Highlands by their variety 
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of scenery court man’s admiration at all times, but 
particularly if his heart be not polluted; for the 
silent eloquence of nature in mountains addresses 
most powerfully only the pure. With the 
purity of inountain air he inhales, so to say, the 
purity of soul. The rushing of the ravine, the 
rustling from the forest-clad mountain-tops, will 
often invite him to join in the chorus. Under such 
circumstances, man utters his feelings in a striking 
and peculiar manner. 

Thus situated, while tending her flock among 
the majestic Alps, the light-hearted shepherdess of 
Tyrol would burst into a joyous carol, and the fro- 
licsome echo, mockingly as it were, would repeat 
it ina thousand voices. Pleased with the effect, in 
her playfulness she would mock the echo in her 
turn ; or send it as messenger to her lover sepa- 
rated from her by hills; and if the two echoes 
meet, it is as lip to lip. ‘Thus she found the most 
expressive language of overflowing joy. 

The Tyrolese song may be said to be a playful 
imitation of the Alpine echo. The sportive man- 
ner in which the same sounds are repeated reminds 
one of the thousand-mouthed echo of the Alps. 
This style of singing derides all rules of art and 
all criticism ; it is as independent as the spirit of 
the Highlander. In its execution it is contrary to 
the usual rules of singing; the singer constantly 
makes efforts to restrain the air in the throat and 
lungs ; he may be said to gargle his song in the 
sweetest manner. As the sheet of water of a 
cascade falling furiously sinks beneath the surface 
but to come up and be pushed aside before it 
vanishes in the stream, so do sounds in the 
Tyrolese song succeed each other. 

Contentment produced this song ; and in its 
turn it increased the songster’s happiness many 
fold ; for a song always enhances the feeling from 
which it springs. Indeed it is so strongly marked 
by an expression of contentment and simplicity 
that one can read in it the whole history of these 


> people, since one prominent trait may give us a 


clue to their whole character ; in listening to them 


- when they sing with all their naivete, one can 


hardly help exclaiming “‘ What happy mortals! 
not a cloud ever darkened their horizon.” If all 
the avenues to one’s heart be not yet closed, he 
may be sure this song will take him by surprise ; 


» it will carry him along its wild and joyous path, 


in spite of himself. Its power, however, will not 
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be always equally effectual upon him whose heart Tyrolese song! Haggard-faced envy and the 
knows not contentment. This is the reason why »° love of song dwell not together. When the former 
this song would soon tire other people, while it is appears the latter retires, bearing away her twin 
listened to with ever fresh delight by the Tyrolese, sisters, modesty and purity. When a people be- 
whom modern civilization has not yet despoiled of come strangers to spontaneous effusions in song, 
their simplicity of heart. May they long con- ° their peace and happiness are gone forever. Con- 
tinue so! Yet we fear that soon the pest of mod- } tentment is the mother of spontaneous song; 
ern progress that gilds the roofs of our houses, but and the song is the only criterion of the true 
empties our hearts of its greatest treasures, will happiness of a people. 

sweep over their land; and then farewell the 
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HARVEY BIRCH AND THE SKINNERS. 
[SEE THE ENGRAVING. ] 


TWENTY years ago or thereabout it would scarcely , with a loftier purpose, but those which appeared at 
have been needful to provide any reader in this the time referred to had by far the greatest num- 


country with an explanation of the scene repre- ber of readers. 

sented in this picture. The fame of the first great » Twenty years ago, or thereabout, as we have 
American novelist was then rife throughout the — said, it would have been unnecessary to inform the 
land ; and ‘Have you read ‘ The Spy,’ wasa ques- — reader that Harvey Birch was the hero, or at least 
tion almost as universal and matter of course as at the principal character, of Mr. Cooper’s “ Spy.” 
any subsequent time has been the like query hav- Now we will not undertake to say that the name 


ing for its subject a production of Bulwer, Dickens © may not be strange to the ears or eyes of thousands. 
or Eugene Sue. Mr. Cooper was then giving to - A new generation has come into the reading mar- 
the world the freshness not only of his intellect but _ ket, having no acquaintance with Captain Whar- 
of his feelings ; he wrote with the desire to please ~ ton, and Harper, and Jack Lawton, and Dr. Sit- 
rather than to censure and dogmatize ; his books ’ greaves. But for the benefit of such we shall not 
were not political or social homilies but what they © explain; the desire to know the meaning of the 
professed to be, romances—faulty in some respects, > picture, the history of the scene presented, may 
but strongly imbued with the excellences of vivid ~ induce them to read the story, and we are sure 
narration, descriptive power, well managed plot » that the pleasure it will afford them will be so 
and vigorously delineated character. He had not great as to induce a feeling of thankfulness to 
then set himself up as a great moral teacher, or { our publisher for having put them on the track 
undertaken to school his countrymen in manners, of so decided an enjoyment. Those who have 
democracy and the law of libel. Perhaps his later ; read the book will need no information on the 
works have been greater in intellect and imbued subject. 
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THOUGHT. 


BY ELIZa C. HURLEY. 


Wuencs shall we trace its origin 2 A brilliance canght from unseen worlds 


How shall we note its birth ? E’en to God’s throne doth climb 
’ Tis not confined to things of time, 
Nor bound by things of earth We fee} but cannot fathor 
Its wonder-working force ; 

It penetrates obscurity, Mind, in its most profound research, 
Dives into things remote ; Cannot divulge its source. 
Soars till it reacheth realms of light, 
O’er water's space doth float. ’ Tis born and who may stay it? 

j ’ Tis gone, oh! tell me where ? 
’ Tis swifter than the lightning, Tis registered, the record kept, 


Rivals the meteor’s glow ; Will Heaven not show it there ? 


More vivid than the brightest ray 
The sun abroad doth throw. We cannot stay its impulse, 
May not impede its flight, 
Yields light from gleams immortal, But we must meet it at that day 
Ulumining all time, When darkness is made light. 
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THE HUMMING 


Tuat promised sketch of the humming-bird! | 
Forgive me, Mary, that it was not written long | 


since. As you know,I have been deeply inter- 
ested in my vocation, and while duty, that “ stern 
daughter of the voice of God,” has been calling 
me to “ Teach! teach! teach! from weary chime 
to chime,” shall I not be pardoned for unheeding 
the quiet tones which would have persuaded me 
to write? But now I am quite at leisure to tell 
you of that humming-bird. It is well you have 
seen it, since no words can convey an idea of its 
transcendant beauty. 

The admirably preserved specimen of the “ ruby- 
crested humming-bird,” or Trochilus Moschitus,” 
in my possession, is from ‘he island of Trinidad. 
The friend to whom I am indebted for it has 
favored me with copious exiracts from the works 
of Cuvier, Jardine, Audubon and Wilson, descrip- 
tive of this particular species. In speaking of it, 
they are rather poetical rhapsodists than natural 
historians. Their style seems in some degree 
to reflect the brilliant and changing hues of this 
wondrous “ thing of beauty.” 

Sir William Jardine, in his “ Natural History of 
Humming-Birds,” published at Edinburgh in 1834, 
says, “ Every epithet which the ingenuity of lan- 
guage could invent has been employed to depict 
the richness of their coloring ; the lustres of the 
topaz, of emeralds and of rubies have been com- 
pared with them, and applied in their names. 
‘ The hue of roses, steeped in liquid fire’ and even 
the chevaux de I’ astre du jour, of the imaginative 
Buffon, fall short of their versatile tints, ‘ their 
gorgeous plumery.’” 

Cuvier says, “ Nature has confined to America 
this one of her chef dauvres. The Indians, 
struck with the fire and splendor of their hues, 
which shine with the united radiance of gems and 
gold, have given them the expressive mame of 
“hairs of the sun.” Audubon calls the humming- 
bird “a glittering fragment of the rainbow.” 

There are varying theories in explanation of 
this exceeding brilliancy. Bullock says, as quoted 
by Jardine, “ The preserved specimens are but 
the shadows in brilliancy to what they were in life. 
The sides of the lamine or fibres of each feather, 


being of a different color from the surface, will 


tary 


- change when seen in a front or oblique direction, ; May not what seems to us death be but the token 


BIRD. 


and as each lamina or fibre turns upon the axis of 
the quill, the least motion, when living, causes the 
feathers to change suddenly to the most opposite 
hues.” 

How many bright eyes have I seen grow brighter 
as they looked at my “ ruby-crested ” and sapphire- 
throated bird! How many glad voices have I 
heard in varying tones of exclaiming admiration ! 
I have seen the red lips part, es with a new and 
strange delight, and I have felt that all this was 
very beautiful. But my thoughts in the meantime 
have wandered back to the changeful past. This 
is not the first humming-bird that has rested 
beneath my eye. And often have I seen them on 
the wing, now sipping the nectar of the flower, 
and then vanishing with an almost incredible 
swiftness. “ They never walk, or place themselves 
on the ground.” “ They follow the sun, advancing 
or retiring with him.” They are blent in my 
mind with thoughts of the beloved—the departed. 
They have for me become the emblems of 
immortality. 

Many years have passed since, on returning in 
a soft Summer sunlight from a long walk, my 
mother told me she had found a treasure in my 
absence. She had indeed caught a humming-bird ! 
In the very climax of my enthusiasm, a pedlar 


_emtered. He examined it very knowingly, and 


then deliberately seated himself. He remained 
silent, drumming gently on the cover of his japanned 
trunk, yet making no attempt to offer his wares. 
A quiet pediar! A pedlarin deep thought! A 
pedlar etherialized by a hamming-bird! Soon, 
however, the mystery was explained. He had 
only been calculating the chances. Turning to 
my mother, he said, 

“ If I was only a day’s journey from Boston, I'd 
give you ten dollars for that bird.” 

In the morning it seemed quite exhausted. We 
reproached ourselves for not having given it suffi- 
cient air. Alas! it was dying, if not dead. We 
took it to the door, and placed it on the step in 
the warm sunshine. It seemed quite lifeless. We 
left it for a moment, and when we returned, it had 
flown. I have since learned that this is a favorite 
ruse of the humming-bird. When wishing to 
escape, it feigns itself dead. Thus is it not in life ? 
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of a new and more perfect life? Are you surprised 
that the past is vividly recalled by the humming- 
bird ? 

During those years, I used often to visit a be- 
loved relative—the late Rev. E, W. D. at his quiet 
parsonage in R——-d, eight miles from St——e, 
his first and last earthly home. The very spirit 
of love pervaded the pastor's dwelling. During 
the long mornings, so quiet and peaceful, I used 
to sit in the open door, shaded by a fragrant honey- 
suckle—oh ! does it grow there yet, and are the 
steps as white as they were then?—and ever as 
I sat did I hear, what Audubon calls “ a delightful 
murmuring sound,” and ever did I see the hum- 
ming-bird sipping from the fairy cups of the honey- 
suckle, and ever came there to admire with me 
a bright and happy child—none other than the 
beloved one whom you saw smitten down at my 
side the last Winter—my precious cousin Mary ! 
Do you marvel that I love the humming-bird ? 

In the Summer of 1838 my vacation was passed 
with an only sister in Ohio. While there I went 
with a friend to see “ the tame humming-birds ! ” 
In the office, so called, of a physician, whose ver- 
satility of talent must have been a source of plea- 
sure at least to himself as to his friends, amid 
books and djrt, with the bones of an arm here and 
a pair of boots there, with a range of busts on one 
side and casts and plaster and sand underneath, 
with a skull iere and the most beautiful and per- 
fectly-finished model of a cottage ornée there, 
amid all was a collection of tame and unspeakably 
beautiful humming-birds! My friend in her home 
beyond the Mississippi will recall the delight with 
which, like Lady Hammond, as related by Audubon 
and another “ lady ” by Wilson, we each took one in 
our hand, and held it to lip and bosom. Do you won- 
der that I gaze with delight on the humming-bird 2 
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In the Summer of ’42 I was advised to try for 
my health the waters of Avon. But of what 
avail were sulphur baths for the body while the 
spirit knew no fount of consolation? Dared I 
even hope for health while she, the beloved and 
cherished one,* was dying? Was F. E. F., the 
fairest flower of St———e, fading away in her 
brightness and beauty, and must I| linger there ? 
As these thoughts pressed heavily, and I walked 
wearily up and down the garden paths, I heard a 
low murmuring, and a humming-bird flashed 
across my sight. I sought to follow it, but it 
eluded me. I reached for it, but it vanished. And 
then I felt that it was for me “a messenger-bird,” 
and my heart knew that she was dead! Oh! 
since that hour, my soul is deeply stirred by the 
sight of a humming-bird, and it hath become 
to me as a token of the spirit-land. Yet 
until this hour, none have known how my thoughts 
are thus linked to the past. Judge, then, of the 
surprise as well as delight with which I welcomed 
this gift. How gratefully it was received, the 
following lines in vain attempted to express. 


TO H. H. 


"Tis said the air around us oft is stirred, 
By angel-visitants, on pinions light ; 

That their soft, waving music may be hea-d 
By the rapt spirit, in the hush of night. 

But on mine eye, at noon-day’s waking hour, 
Flashes a wing of radiance untold; ~ 

It bears me where no angry tempests lour, 
Where gentle waters flow o’er sands of gold. 

Oh! daily, hourly, dost thou bless my sight, 
My precious bird! my vision of delight! 

How shall I thank the giver? In my heart 
Are grateful thoughts, which may not reach the ear— 

Be every good in earth and heaven his part ! 
And life for him one long and blissful year! 





* “* Beloved till life can charm no more— 
And mourned—till pity’s self be dead."’ 





SONNET. 


RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO MRS. FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


BY WwW. Cc. 


ELLECKE. 


Empoptep spirit of the beautiful! Thou whose lyre 

By angel-hands attuned, at Heaven’s primeval fire, 

Maketh such rich and heavenly music, as startles the soul ~ 
To new-born life : and filleth with gladness life’s golden bowl, 
Making, what erst the thirsty spirit might deem a bitter draught, 
A nectar beverage the ancient gods had joyed to quaff. 
Stretching thy Muse her wings o’er all, charming the weary 
hour, 
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} With the witching web-work of her own mysterious power ; 





Uprooting from the erring heart, the rankling weeds of strife, 
Which grow amid the lovely flowers along the path of life. 
Accordeth to thee a glad and an admiring throng, 

As a poor boon for the outgushings of thy gift of song, 

‘The feeble hope, that done with life, in Heaven's realm afar, © 
Posterity may deem they view thy spirit there a star. 
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STORMING OF PALACE HILL. 


[see THE ENGRAVING. ] 


We apprehend that the artist has made a slight 
mistake in naming this picture. The hill, near 
Monterey, on which the strong fortification called 
Obispado, or Bishop’s Palace, was constructed, af- 
forded, in the storming, no opportunity or necessity 
for such climbing work as is represented in the 
picture. The artist has not, however, exaggerated 
the difficulties or the dangers of the fearful task ; 
he has only misnamed the locality. The steep 
ascent up which the soldiers clambered, in the face 
of an incessant and deadly fire from cannon, esco- 
pette and musket, was called Independence Hill, 
and towered some 50 or 60 yards above the Bishop's 
Palace, from which it was distant 350 or 400 
yards and which was entirely commanded from 
its summit. Assailants in possession of Indepen- 
dence Hill, with cannon, had the Palace beneath 
them, within fair cannon range, and of course 
entirely at their mercy. The Palace, therefore, 
was not captured from below but from aLove ; the 
assailants descended to it instead of climbing ; 
and when they reached it the Mexicans had aban- 
doned it, being driven out by the terrible fire from 
the works constructed on the top of Independence 
Hill. It is the storming of the latter, therefore, 
which is really figured in the engraving ; and to 
show that the artist has not over-drawn the scene, 
we give a succinct account of the affair, compiled 
from the narrative of Mr. Kendall, who took part 
in it as an amateur. 

To gain possession of the height on the left— 
Independence Hill—was now Gen. Worth’s object, 
and to obtain it he resolved upon storming the rug- 
ged and precipitous cliff. The crest of the height, 
in order to make it more secure against the attack 
of a storming party, had a breastwork of sand- 
bags high enough to protect the enemy’s artillery 
and infantry, while to add to the strength of the 
place the last twenty yards of the ascent was 
almost perpendicular—so steep that the only way 
to gain the breastworks was by climbing up by 
means of the projecting crags and fissures in the 
rocks, or by clinging to the stunted growth of 
thorny bushes which had found root among them. 

At 3 o’clock on the morning of the 22d of Sep- 
tember the storming party, guided by Capt. 
Sanders and Lt. Meade, left Gen. Worth’s main 
camp, now near the junction of the roads. The 
command was given to Col. Childs and consisted 
nearly as follows: three companies of the artillery 
battalion under Capt. Vinton, and three of the 8th 
infantry under Capt. Scriven, while 200 Texan 
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rangers, under Cols. Hays and Walker, were 
detailed as sharp-shooters. Lieut. Benjamin was 
the acting adjutant ; the other officers were Capt. 
J. B. Scott, Lieuts. Lovell, Gill, Bradford, Farry, 
Ayres, Longstreet, Wainwright, Holloway, Mer- 
chant and Montgomery of the regulars, and Capta. 
R. A. Gillespie, Ben McCulloch, Tom Green, 
Acklen, Jas. Gillespie, Herbert and Ballowe of the 
rangers. A larger force of the Texan rangers 
would have been detailed for this hazardous ser- 
vice, had not a portion of them been on picket 
guard in the direction of the mill of Santa 
Catarina. 

The morning was dark, damp and drizzly, 
while the height itself was cloaked and completely 
hid by a dense fog. Silently the party moved on- 
ward, the base of the hill being gained while the 
Mexicans were still ignorant of its approach. The 
men had even got some distance up the ascent be- 
fore the enemy were aware of it, the first inti- 
mation they received being the rattling of the 
tin canteens of the regulars. No sooner did the 
officer in command of the breastwork above learn 
that our force was upo:: him than he poured his 
skirmishers down the descent, and opened an in- 
cessant fire of musketry—at random, for the day 
had hardly yet dawned—upon the advancing col- 
umns. Not aman drew back or fa'tered—every 
regular and ranger pressed eagerly upward, in the 
face of death itself, to be the first to reach the 
stronghold of the enemy. So soon as the latter 
could be seen they were greeted with loud cries and 
a heavy discharge of musketry and rifles, were 
driven back to their breastworks by the impetu- 
osity of the charge, and after a short but hard 
struggle were finally routed from their strong posi- 
tion and the next moment were running in disorder 
down the declivity toward the Bishop’s Palace. A 
loud shout of exultation from our troops announced 
the possession of the crest, for it was not yet open 
day, and the colors of the victors were soon waving 
over the scene. Some ten or twelve of the enemy 
were killed in the charge, and many were wounded : 
had not our men been exhausted and out of breath 
on reaching the height the loss of the Mexicans 
would have been much more severe. The loss on 
our side was trifling as regards numbers but irre- 
parable in another sense ; for it was while storming 
this height that Capt. R. A. Gillespie and young 
Thomas, who were in the very advance, received 
their death wounds. More gentle or more daring 
spirits never lived, and side by side they are now 
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resting within the breastworks they were the first 
to reach. 

The orders given to Col. Childs were to gain 
possession of the crest at any hazard or sacrifice, 
but to risk nothing in an attempt on the Palace 
until he received farther instructions from General 
Worth. Capt. J. B. Scott, however, acting for 
the time as major of the right, was sent down the 
hill with a party of regulars and rangers to recon- 
noitre. The Mexicans charged them near the 
Palace with no inconsiderable bravery ; but they 
were repulsed and driven back with loss, and Capt. 
S. maintained his position until relieved by Capt. 
Vinton. 

At 8 o’clock Col. Childs was reinforced by three 
companies of the 8th infantry under Col. Staniford, 
the 5th under Major Scott, and Blanchard’s volun- 
teers, who had passed the night on the heights on 
the opposite side of the river. All were wet, tired 
and hungry, yet not dispirited ; since the morning 
of the 20th no one had had opportunity to cook a 
morsel, and the regulars, meanwhile, had shared 
the scanty supply of hard biscuit in their haversacks 
with the rangers, who had no provisions whatever ; 
yet not a murmur was heard. 

Throughout the morning the enemy, from the 
loop-holes, windows and parapets of the Palace, 
continued to pour an incessant fire of musketry 
upon our men, besides round shot and grape from 
their cannon. ‘Those near the crest were protected 
by the sand bag breastworks, while the Lousianians 
under Blanchard, the Texans under Walker, and 
the companies of regulars under Capts. Merrill, 
Chapman and Bomford and Lieuts. Ayers and 
Bradford, who had been thrown forward near the 
Palace under Capt. Vinton, were partially covered 
by the chaparral and the nature of the ground. 
This force met with some loss, but considering 


Sweet flowers to-day were given me—the lily and the rose— 

The vale and the mignonette—the sweetest flower that 
lows ; 

But for one tuft of green i’ the midst I prized it all the 


more— 
’ T'was a branch of that low, fragrant shrub, that grows beside 
our door. 


I used to plack it oft for her, the mother of my youth ; 
She said it was an emblem of our God's undying trath; ~ 
“or when the other plants were sere, then flourished all the 
more 
That — shrub of Southern wood, that bloomed beside our 
r. 


"T'was in the early days of Spring ; the grass began to rise ; 
The pale Veronicas !coked up with their blue, saintly eyes ;— 
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the number of balls thrown it may be put down as 
trifling. 

About 10 o’clock, Gen. Worth ordered Lieut. 
Roland, of Col. Duncan’s battery, to proceed to 
the crest of the hill with a 12 pound howitzer. 
After incredible exertion the piece was dragged 
and lifted ip the jagged and precipitous cliff, placed 
in position about half-past 12, and opened a brisk 
fire of shell and schrapnall upon the Bishop’s 
Palace. The effects of the howitzer, which had 
been covered by an epaulement of the captured 
battery, were at once visible ; with remarkable 
accuracy the shells were thrown directly into the 
windows and other openings of the enemy’s works, 
the Mexicans were driven from every loop-hole 
and parapet, and as a last resort attempted a heavy 
charge, with both cavalry and infantry, upon our 
advanced posts. The cavalry were received with 
a galling fire when within thirty steps of the front 
ranks of the Louisianians, regulars and rangers, 
turned their horses and fled with all speed ; the in- 
fantry broke in confusion ; our men pressed eagerly 
after them, and 30 close that they had not time to 
rally even at the Palace gates ; a short struggle 
ensued with those still inside its walls, and in a 
few seconds more this noted work was in the 
hands of the Anglo-Saxons. The Mexican flag 
was torn from the castle by Lieut. Ayers and the 
stars and stripes run up, while Col.Walker and one 
of McCulloch's men cut the blue and yellow signal 
flags from the cross in front of the works. Quicker 
than thought the cannon of the enemy were turned 
and opened upon them. Duncan’s horse battery 
was in an incredibly short time in position in 
front of the Palace and pouring in a shower of iron 
hail, the Mexicans fled in their terror even past 
Arista’s garden and the Campo Santo, and the 
victors were shouting over their new success. 


2 
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I went among the woods for flowers—I sought the meadows 


o’er, 
Nor thought of that sweet Southern wood that grows beside 
our door. 


I hastened from the woods and fields, but homeward as 1 


drew, 
My motiser’s bended form I spied, her locks of peg Alagoa 
With ge step she slowly walked, and in her hand 


A beso of that sweet Southern wood that grows beside our 


From that eve she never felt again the blessed sun :— 
Three pana days we watched her pulse, till its last beat 
-was done ;— 


And for her sake I now shall love a thousand times the more, 
io lowly shrub of Southern wood that grows beside our 
oor. 
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CASTLE BUILDING. 


A LOVER’S LAY. ) 


BY MRS. MARY N. MCDONALD. 


‘*T affirm that since I lost it, 
Never bower has seemed so fair, 
Never garden-creeper crossed it, 
With so deft and brave an air— 
Never bird sang in the Summer, as I saw and heard them there.””—E. B. Barretr. 


Trust not thy fancy, Geraldine, 
She will deceive thee, sweet. 

And far away by stream and bower 
Lead on thy willing feet. 

And then, when pleasant to thine eye 
The beauteous prospect seems, 

She will desert thee, Geraldine, 
And break thy sunny dreams. 

An elfin sprite, oh, trast her net, 
Or thou, like me, wilt sigh 

O’er many a vision that must fade 
Before thy dazzled eye. 


And softly came the happy words 
Thy smiling lips would speak ; 

The very home we’ve dreamed so oft 
Might some bright day be ours, 

Made vocal with sweet harmonies, 

The song of birds, the hum of bees, 
And gay with Summer flowers. 

A porch with ivy crowned—the light 
Just shimmering through the leaves, 

And the low chirping from the nest 
Of swallows “neath the eaves. 

The casement, trellised with a vine 
From Southern lands afar, 

While mingling with its rich perfume 

Came the soft breath of flowers that bloom 
Where colder breezes are ; 


al 


I had been out at eventide 
Beneath a sky of blue, 

And in the West, fantastic clouds 
Of many a sunset hue 

Were piled, like stores of jewels, up, 
And fancy shaped a dome, 

And reared a gorgeous fabric, straight, 
Meet for an anzel’s home. 

Wide arch and lofty pilar roe, 
And ~asemerts deep and high— 

A palace built by fairy hands, 
In realms of fantasy ; 

An airy castle sooth it was, 
In cloud-land far away, 

Where stars might gem the battlements, 
Or the flaunting banner gay. 

Vet while I gazed—in rapture gazed— 
It faded from my sight, 

The purple glow of the walls below, 
And the watch-tower’s dizzy height ; 

And the pageant passed, my Geraldine, She smiled upon naught save the meadow green, 
With the sunset’s fading light. Fresh sprinkled with the dew. 

¢ Naught, naught remained, but a fallen lute, 

My love, and this fond lay, 

In which I sing thee, lady mine, 

A sylvan cottage sprang to view, Of fancy’s idle play. 
Meet for a poet's dream. Sing of her false and flattering wiles, ) 

It seemed no phantom of the sky, ? Her meteor lights, which blaze 
But home for‘mortal maid, 

And thou wert there, my Geraldine, 

Of love’s own bower the chosen queen, 
In bridal robe arrayed. 

White rose buds, twined amid the curls, 
That veiled thy glowing cheek, 


And through the massive boughs, which flung 
Their green arms to the sky, 

Went glancing, like a thing of light, 

A jewelled arrow in its flight, 
The swift-winged dragon fly. 
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Ay, fancy gracea that sylvan home, 
With all of bright or fair— 

Alas! it proved, my Geraldine, 
A castle in the air! 

A sudden rush of Summer wind 
Swept by in frolic play, 

And my cottage by the woodland stream, 

Meet for a poet’s love-lit d-eam, 
Like cloud-land, passed away. 

The fairy fabric of my thoughts 
That Summer breeze o’erthrew, 
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And when eve came down on the quiet scene, 
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Again I roved with fancy forth, 
And fair, by woodland stream, 
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A moment on the dazzled eye, 
Yet vanish as we gaze. 

Then trust her not—an elfin sprite, 
She pictures many 4 joy, 

Which, like the cloud-built palace, bot { 
A zephyr may destroy. 
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THE VESPER STAR. 


MUSIC BY CHARLES PERRABEAU. POETRY BY MRS. ANNA SALTUS: 
__Andante con Moto. 
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oth - ers praise the blushing sky, When day springs from a - far, We woo the breeze of 


nigh, And hail Whose sil - ver beams, 
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glitt’ring streams, All oth - - er stars out - vie; The bright - est 
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Vesper, to thee we raise our voice, 
Thy influence to absorb, 

The smiling planet of our choice, 
Love’s own celestial orb : 
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The golden Sun must fade beneath 
Night’s purple rolling car, 

Who weaves her jewels in a -vreath 
To crown the Vesper Star. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Harrer axnp Brotuers have published, besides their 
illustrated serials, an eclectic treatise on moral philosophy, by 
Rev. J. R. Boyd. It has been prepared with express reference 
to use in literary institutions, and by those who desire to pos- 
sess an accurate general knowledge of what has been written 
on the subject, yet have neither leisure nor necessity for going 
into it as a study. As the word eclectic implies, this treatise 
is a compilation from the writings of the most approved and 
eminent philosophers and moralists, and seems likely to be 
useful. 

Also a volume entitled, ‘The Beauties of French History, 
being a not very extensive collection of incidents and anec 
dotes, from the lives of the French monarchs, beginning at 
Clovis and ending at Napoleon. The selection has been made 
with taste and judgment, and the style of the author or com- 
piler is agreeable though rather of the kind called “‘ slipshod.”’ 

Also a small manual of Roman and Grecian antiquities, by 
Joseph Salkeld, including a sketch or outline of the ancient 
mythology. Of course this little book does not pretend to 
compete or compare with the elaborate and masterly work of 
Professor Anthon, but in its place it will be useful, and it sup- 
plies a sufficient amount of information on the subject of 
which it treats for those who care only to possess a general 
understanding of the matter. It may serve a good purpose, 
too, as a book of reference. 

Also a small volume entitled ‘ The Juvenile Companion and 
Fireside Reader,’ by the Rev. J. L. Blake. Its contents are 
historical and biographical aneedotes and selections in poetry. 
Their variety may be supposed from the fact that the number 
of pieces is no less than a hundred and sixty-eight. 

Also a condensed ‘ History of the American Revolution,’ 
in one smal] volume of 250 pages—originally published under 
the superintendence of Lord Brougham’s ‘ Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.’ 

Also a volume of ‘ Beaaties of English History,’ similar in 
plan to that founded upon the history of France, and by the 
same compiler. 

The serials in course of publication by this house are the 
Illuminated Shakspeare, [liustrated History of England and 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine, It has been 
rumored that the house was about commencing the publica 
tion of a weekly paper, but the story, we believe, has no 
foundation in trath. 

Rosert Carter has published a handsome duodecimo of 
450 pages, containing a ‘Memorial of the Holy Land,’ by 
the Rev. George Fisk, prebendary of Lichfield and minister 
of Christ Chapel, London. The reverend gentleman took or 
obtained leave of absence from his flock for eight months, 
which he employed in a journey through France, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Turkey and the Holy Land, and the volume was written 


and published, it appears, mainly for the purpose of Jetting 
his parishioners know what he had seen and how he had em- 
ployed his time. Of course it is not to be supposed that Mr. 
Fisk has found any thing new to relate or to describe ; bat he 
describes old things in a pleasant, gentlemanly sort of way, 
and his volume has the merit of being in a great measure free 
from the tone of cant which clergymen are very apt to indulge 
in, or perhaps to think necessary, when they take pen in hand. 

Also, * Life in New York,’ a small volume of prettily writ- 
ten tales and sketches, strongly imbued with moral and reli- 
gious purposes, and founded, as the preface declares, upon 
facts. The specific subjects of the tales are vice, crime, 
intemperance, destitution, prisons, beggary and the other dark 
features of metropolitan existence. 

Also, ‘ A Message from God,’ by the Rev. John Cumming. 
It appears to be a sermon of rather more than ordinary sermon 
length. 

Also, ‘ Glory, Glory, Glory,’ a little wolume of a hundred 
pages, which seems to be a sermon wrought into the form of 
a tale. 

SranrOrp anp Sworps have published ‘ A Churchman’s 
Reasons for his Paith and Practice,’ by Rev. N. 8. Richard- 
son. Uninitiated persons may require to be told that ‘ Church- 
man,’ in the mouth of the Rev. Mr. Richardson, means 
Episcopalian ; the volume before us, therefore, is designed to 
be an argument in vindication or support of Episcopacy. 
We suppose that few persons who have paid attention to the 
subject of denominational or sectarian preferences will find 
any new views or arguments advanced in this production, but 
it seems to have merit as a clear and condensed exposition of 
the proofs ordinarily relied on by Episcopalian disputants. 

Epwarp Dunican has issued a pair of very pretty volumes, 
entitled, ‘The Sister of Charity.’ In one respect it is like the 
work last noticed—i*s scope or design is denominational or 
sectarian—but in all other particulars it belongs to quite ano- 
ther category. Inform it isa novel, and as a novel it has very 
considerable merit; the story is interesting, and is told with 
considerable vigor. Its denominational object is to exalt and 
glorify the faith of Rome, commonly called Papacy ; and as 
is usually the case in novels or stories written to uphold any 
particular branch of the Universal Church, the advocates of 
Rome have it all their own way both in the developement of 
the plot and in the occasional argument. The author is Mrs. 
Anna H. Dorsey, of Ba!timore. 

Criark snp Austin have published the sacred poems of 
N. P. Willis in a handsome little pocket volume. It may be 
heretical to think so, but we do think, nevertheless, that Mr. 
Willis has found his best and truest inspiration in scriptural 
subjects, and that of all he has yet written, his best chance 
for immortality rests on some of those sacred poems. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue following articles are accepted—Onut of Business—Two Years Old—Stanzas—The Domain of Arnheim—Impromptu— 
To Hope—On a Lock of Hair—The Sexton, a Legend of Cologne—The Babe and Sunbeam—The-Vacant Seat—To Lora— 
And as is usual, and almost inevitable, some articles have been received which it is impossible to examine before this number 
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